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THE ALBION. 








adorned with purple and gold, laid on in somewhat theatrical 
taste, but which shone in the sun like the speckled plumage 
of a starling. Most churches in eastern Europe, indeed, can 
boast of gay and tawdry decorations that contrast ears 
with the mean ugliness of the huts around them, and so it 
‘was at Vailinga. 

As for the residence of Basil Olgoff, that was on the oppo- 
site side of the Volga, and within sight of my uncle’s house. 
A quaint abode it was; that baronial mansion of the long- 
descended Olgoffs, with its one heavy tower of solid masonry 
—a tower that was traditionally said to have withstood more 
than one siege in the days of the Tartars—and the more mo- 
dern buildings of wood, blackened with and smoke, and 
strongly i a series of barns. There was a large 
garden in which a few flowers bloomed among the flowers 
and fruit-trees, and close up to the sunny peach-wall came the 
dark rustling fir-trees of the forest. A melancholy, future 
home, I thought, for a young girl like cousin Caroline. 

The Olgoff property was not large, and I believe the 
young boyard was often straitened for means, but I am sure he 
‘was not actuated by merce) views in paying his court to 
Csroline. So indeed my uncle, who was a just man, grum- 
blingly admitted ; adding, that the baron seemed to care no | tected. 
more what was settled on Miss Ludlow, or in what manner,} For my own part, I felt pretty sure that the hunted fugitive 
than if every pine on his barren acres were worth its weight | was still close at hand, for a great ou, came over Caro- 
in silver. He was sincerely attached to Caroline ; but his unde- | line’s afflanced husband, and I instinctively attributed this to 
monstrative manner gave him a cold and unpleasing air, | the influence of his religious mentor. Basil Olgoff had always 
though my cousin herself would never listen to a word in his | been silent and melancholy, but now the calm gravity of his 
disfavour. manner gave place to the most abrupt alternations between 

My stay at Vailinga was a pleasant one enough. There was | unnat' vivacity and the very deepest depression. At one 
plenty of shot, plenty of wild rambles among the woods or | time he would be absolutely gay, mirthful, and am , show- 
trips down the river, and we now and then received an invi-| ing a play of fancy, and a store of anecdote that would have 
tation trom some neighbouring proprietor, or two or three | done credit to any lion of the salons, and at another he would 
sink into a state of such gloomy apathy that nothing could 
rouse him from his sullen meditations. 

These changeful moods caused Caroline many an unhap 
moment, aroused in my mind the gravest suspicions of Olgoff's 
sanity, and even made my uncle, not habitually an observant 
man, uneasy with regard to the future. His idea was that his 
future son-in-law might be in debt, and in his blunt good-na- 
tured way he placed his strong-box at Olgoff’s disposal, and 
was rather vexed when it was declined. Still the summer 
went on, and the Cossack tents still whitened the fallows 
across the river, and the patrols went tramping through the 
woods, but no arrest took place. 

— how well I remember it! as I sauntered along the 
leafy e of the trees in the broad vi street, I h the 
clank of spurs and sabre, and Captain Count Galitzin came 
up, radiant and brisk. His first words were: “ Congratulate 
me, Walton; give me joy of the probable termination of my 
exile in Vailinga. e shall finish with these pests to-night, 
and I shall have the felicity of conducting them, in chains, to 
New Novgorod, where at least there are dominoes and cham- 

e, and where drinkable coffee can be had.” 
To-night! how ?” asked I. 

Galitzin told me in his chattering style that the Raskolniks 
had a false brother among them, who, for a hundred roubles, 
had given the alert to government, and had betrayed the ren- 
dezvous of this wild sect. The fanatics had lately made many 
converts ones the ignorant ts around, and it was 
deemed n to qut short their proselytism by a sharp and 
stern example. 

“ Apropos,” said the [Count, “that black-looking, sulk 

lot, Olgoff, is to be there to-night, and must take his 
‘choice of a thrust or a trip to Siberia. Better the for- 
mer, for your sake, Walton, if you have an eye, as I suspect, to 
— pretty cousin and the sa’ of ge digne Monsieur Lud- 
ow. Aha! good-bye; I go to prepare my men. The trap 
closes on the mice by midnight.” 

This was startling news. I could not doubt the exactitude 
of the information I had received, nor, as a man of honour, 
could I hesitate for a t as to the course to pursue. I 
must warn Olgoff. For Caroline’s sake, I must save her be- 
trothed husband from the peril that was closing in upon him. 
I hurried to the ferry, crossed the river, and hastened up to 
the house. As I crossed the lawn, I heard from a half-open 
window, that of the library, the sound of voices, Caroline’s 
and Olgoff’s. For a moment I stopped, and an indefinite 
thrill of jealousy ran through my veins; but I crushed the 

itiful sentiment, and was advancing, resolved to lose no time 
fn conveying my warning, when the window was violently 
flung open, and Basil Olgoff sprang out, and strode fast across 
the green sward, with flushed face and wild gestures. 


would only pay them on condition of this frightful sacrifice— 
of my ex: into this hideous Cossack corps, and giving 
up the Im guard, of which I was, I flatter myself, no un- 
worthy member. So here I find myself—I, Emmanuel Ga- 
litzin—actually doing thief-takers’ work, and sent here to root 
out a nest of heretics—I, a Voltairean !” 

“ Heretics !” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, my friend; some sort of pestilent fanatics, je n’en sais 
rien,mo! But a famous preacher of these wild fellows, one 
Stephen Constantinovitch, has been traced here, and the wise 
acres of the government imagine a revolution to be brewing, 
and have sent my men who are half heathens, and myself, a 
philosopher as you know, to set matters straight, which is a 
droll idea.” , 

Count Galitzin either did not know, or would not tell, the 
name of the informer who had set the authorities on the track 
of Stephen the preacher, but I could guess that the malice of 
Pope Niklas had prompted the persecution of the Raskolniks. 
In vain, however, did the Cossacks scour the forests like 
sleuth-hounds on the trail of a wounded deer ; in vain did the 
priests of the different parishes make d inquiry among 
their flocks, for no trace of the proscribed man co be de- 




































































families would drive or sail for leagues to accept my uncle’s 
hospitality, for Mr. Ludlow had a wide-spread acquaintance. 
Then I found both amusement and interest in drawing forth 
legends, anecdotes, and odd traits of national character, from 
the peasantry around us, and found cause to be glad that I 
had the power of conversing thus. Of course, the people 
spoke no tongue but the Muscovite; but I had devoted much 

e at St. Petersburg, under the guidance of a shrewd teacher 
of languages, to the acquisition of the Russian dialect, and 
having some aptitute for the study, had made considerable 
Pp’ My uncle, on the other hand, had never learned 
above a few words of the language; French had always suf- 
ficed him in conversational intercourse, and he had never cared 
to “a0 a tongue which is despised even by those who 
use it. 


It was not long before I to learn, thanks to hints and 
chance words, that a great schism lay beneath the apparently 
dull uniformity of the local system. Most of the villagers 
were of course of the orthodox faith, but there were many 
who were more than suspected of secret heresy, and to whom 
the Czar’s supremacy in religion appeared hateful and mon- 
strous. Several of those Raskolniks were pointed out to me, 
and were, as far as I could judge, inoffensive persons enough— 
@ trifle more industrious, staid, and thoughtful than their 
neighbours. In some cases they were residents in the village, 
but in most instances they were serfs of the Olgoff estate, and 
‘were presumed to be under the especial patronage of the lord 
of the soil. There is said to be an intolerant spirit among the 
Russian mujiks, but 1 own that in this case I saw little proof 
of it. The dissenters were looked coolly upon, but not treated 
with any disrespect, and it d as if the peasants regarded 
the suppression of —— differences as the province of go- 
vernment alone. But *there was one man in whose breast 
fiercer feelings existed, and this was the _— who officiated 
in the smaller of the two churches, Pope Niklas. 

Pope Nicklas was an ambitious man, it was said; more able 
and better instructed than the great bulk of the rural clergy, 
and of a respectable family in Moscow itself—the Russ 
Mecca. He was able to speak French—a wonderful accom- 
plishment for a papas; but I never liked the man, often as 1 
conversed with him. His aspect was rather — 4 , in his 
dark robes, with his shaven temples, his long black fall- 
ing in snaky profusion over his velvet cape, and his fiery eyes 
glittering under brows that would have become a grand in- 
quisitor. It was said that he had set his heart on becoming a 
bishop ; and indeed, I could not but recognise that he was of 
the true Torquemada stamp, very unlike the tipsy boors 
who officiated in the parishes around him, and for whom 
} serfs had scanty reverence when outside their chapel 

joors. 








I was talking to Pope Nicklas once in the village street,| 1 was sprii to meet him, when a smothered cry, and the 
when Basil Olgoff passed by in earnest converse with a man | sound of a fall attracted my notice ; I hurried to the open win- 
whom I had never seen before, but whose long gray beard and | dow, entered, and found Caroline lying in a swoon upon the 


keen wrinkled face were worthy of notice. The priest started, 

and muttered something like an anathema, while, as if by an in- 

voluntary impulse, he stealthily shook his fist at the receding 
res. 


“Eh! Monsieur Niklas, has the baron offended you then ?” 
asked I, with a laugh. 

“ And you—you whom he has supplanted—do you not hate 
him?” asked the priest, giving me a searching glance that 
made me, too, start. I had never mentioned Caroline's name 
to the papas at all, and yet he had guessed my attachment. 
However, his cunning was at fault. I did not hate Olgoff, and 
I was not unjust enough to say that he, who had known Ca- 
roline longer than 1, had supplanted me in her . Some 
impulse, however, checked me as I was about to deny the im- 
putation, and I held my peace; while the priest, chuckling 
over his own keen insight into human motives, went on to 

more freely. 

“ The accu Agag!” said he; “let him have a care what 
he does. That is the third time he has brought yonder arch- 
worshipper of Baal into my parish ; but the orthodox are not 
always to be mocked with impunity.” 

I asked the papas what he meant. 

“ Stephen, son of Constantine, is the most famous preacher 

laspheming band of heretics,” was the answer; but 
the habitual caution of the papas had returned, and he would 
say no more. 

A few days later an unexpected stir took place in the tran- 
quil village. This was caused by the sudden arrival of a 
squadron of light horse, detached from the sotnia of Cossacks 
in garrison at New Novgorod, and whose tents were now to 
be pitched on the borders of the forest, hard by the outskirts 
of Vailinga. The commander of this force ~~ to be a 
young Russian of princely family whom I had often met in the 
clubs and ball-rooms of St. Petersburg, and who was commu- 
nicative enough both with respect to his errand and his pre- 
sent banishment from the court. 

“ Figure to yourself, trés cher, that you behold an unhappy 
exile from civilized society ;” said the little count, lashing his 
varnished boot with a gold-mounted riding-whip, and putting 

air of injured innocence. «spent a little 


und. A scene of confusion followed, several of the voluble 
But half-useless Russian servants crowded into the room at my 
impatient summons; my uncle came with a frightened face ; 
we placed the poor girl on a sofa, and tried the usual reme- 
dies to revive her, and with success. Poor Caroline! she only 
regained her senses to commence sobbing as if her heart would 
break, and her expressions were so incoherent and broken by 
weeping, that it was long before we could distinguish their 
urport. At last we learned that Basil had bidden her adieu, 
had ken fondly and in heart-broken accents, but with a 
dreadful firmness of conviction of the necessity for their part- 
ing, and had entreated her to pray for him, and to ch his 
memory. Then he had torn lf away, abruptly as he had 
come, and the shock of parting had overcome her strength. 
Mr. Ludlow was very = first. His notion was that 
his hter’s affections trifled with, and that some 
caprice led Olgoff thus roughly to break off the engage- 
ment; but I did not share this impression. Drawing my un- 
cle apart, I told him as cautiously as I could what Galitzin 
had related to me. 
py lad!” he exclaimed; “it was a sad day 
to give Caroline to a Russian, especially 
one half-crazed, as he seems to be; but we must save him if 





matter. I spent the rest of the day in 

il Olgoff, but could gain no clue to his 
retreat. While Mr. Ludlow stayed to endeavour to console his 
daughter, I was vainly interrogating the young baron’s ser- 
vants, vainly rangi his grounds, or wandering from cham- 
ber to chamber in his house, but without gaining the slightest 
information. 

Weary and baftied, I returned home, and my uncle met me 
with an anxious face, to say that Caroline was quiet now, but 
heart bleed to look at her. Poor 
and eyes that had grown 
Sy girl Thad = te Br 
changed from the ‘ t- wa wn 

4 ae been cruel and cughtions as I 
thought, and oe Gee Gt leew ay py eee 


sake. 
The moon and tly the night wind to sigh 
eagle oe nt ae ots wa ow tare 
fatal when the meeting of the wild enthusiasts should be 
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too much, lived a little too and see the consequence. My 


betrayed. I chafed at the inaction to which I was condemn. 
ed, and suggested to my uncle that I had better go acrosg to 
the village, and try to interest Galitzin in poor Olgoff’ 
It was a desperate hope, for the young noble had the trys 
Tartar nature under his varnish of western elegance, 
seemed the only means left us. I quitted the room, and 
leaving the house, when a little bare-footed girl, who weeded 
in tho gustan, came tripping up with a piece of paper in her 
“English lord, I found this beyond the shrubbery, 
took it home, and my mother said I should give ryan - 


i 


é 


the family, as it has most likely been dropped, and Perhaps 
| would give me a poate | 
here was writing on the scrap of , in Russian char. 


acters of but these were iar to me now, and | 
read, in Olgoff’s hand, the broken sentences that ran thus: 

“ Pity and forgive—the lot has fallen—so happy as your 
lover, your husband—midnight—at the Hetman’s Oak—pray 
for me, as for the dead.” 

I turned to the child, and asked if she or her parents could 
read. The reply was in the negative. Satisfied, so far, | 
dropped some smal! coins into her extended hand, and she 
darted off homewards. I remained behind, sorely puzzled, |; 
was evident that this scrap of paper was part of an incomplete 
letter which Olgoff had designed to send to Caroline, by way 
of farewell; that he had given up the design, and let fail the 
paper by accident. dare age Hetman’s Oak was the place 
of meeting for the Raskolniks, while the “ lot,” of which his 
incoherent words spoke as having fallen, implied most likely 
the mysterious reason for the renunciation of his dearest 
While I thus dered, I felt alight touch on my arm, and 
started. Caroline was beside me, her face deathly pale, but 
with her eyes unnaturally bright, and a calm resolve written 
in her features. I tried to hide the scrawl; it was too late. 

“T have read the writing,” she whispered ; “ hush ! I know 
all. Let us go ther, and we may yet save him.” 

She threw a cloak, which she had hastily caught up, over 
her shoulders, drawing the hood over her bright hair with an 
impatient gesture, and stepped cautiously out into the moon- 
light. I followed, and with quick steps we went towards the 
forest. We both knew well the place named, for the Hetman’s 
Oak was less than two miles off, though in a very wild nook 
among the woods. But, once —— the thickets, the moon 
served us little, the briars and interlacing boughs ren 
our progress very tedious and fatiguing. At last we app’ 
the dell, dark and steep, and surrounded by gray rocks and 
huge trees, over which towered the gigantic trunk and broad 
boughs of Hetman’s Oak. The dense mass of foliage here 
defied the moonlight, but we could see something ——y 
the a= beneath us; something black and shapeless, 
which as by instinct we knew to be a crowd of human forms. 
Then a dull murmur of voices suddenly swelled into a wild 
and plaintive chant, some hymn of this strange church 
the deserts. It rose and fell, now low and faint, now 
and loud, but always sad; and then a gleam of ruddy light 
broke out from a kindled pile of fir-cones, and we could dimly 
discern a number of persons, nearly eighty, as I should judge, 
gathered around a kind of altar of rough stone, beside which 
be _— an immense heap of logs and brushwood. Nor was 

is all. 

The sudden light showed priest and congregation : it fell 
with lurid radiance on the wrinkled face, the gray beard, 
and black robes of Stephen the preacher; on the coarse russet 
garb and stern features of the serfs, the ed countenan- 
ces of the charcoal-bumers, only half-human in aspect, and 
the two or three members of the assembly whose garments 
revealed a higher rank. No children were present, and onl 
two or three women. But our eyes ro hastily over 
motley throng, and at | were riveted on a ar 
ure, Wrap a long white mantle, and bare-headed, w 
bent beside the altar in an attitude of devotion or of sorrow. 
Something told us that this was he whom we sought. Caro- 
line was springing forward, when I caught her w 

“ Hist!” said I, “do you hear nothing ?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. 

I listened ; the sounds had cease. Then the kneeling fig- 
ure in white arose, and in the dying light of the fire we ca’ 

a glimpse of Basil Olgoff’s face pale and distorted with sup- 
Pp but passionate emotion. Laying his hand on the 
_ man’s head, Stephen commenced s , and 80 pro- 
ound was the silence, that every note of his sonorous voice 
reached us distinctly. The lan was quaint and mystical, 
but through its obscurities I thought I could discern that Basil 
Olgoff, in penance for his sins of compliance with the “ im- 
pious” church of the orthodox, for his fault in plighting i 
troth to a foreign maiden, and as he on whom fallen by 
lot the duty of atoning for the offences of the con ion, 
was to abandon property, rank, and earthly happiness, and 
devote himself henceforth to “the work of the ” And 
Stephen, solemnly and slowly, dictated the words of a terrible 
vow. 

But before Basil’s ey | lips had framed the first syl- 
lables, Caroline uttered a shriek that rang over the forest, 
and, bounding through the trees, cried aloud: “ Husband, 
Basil! they are robbing you of hope and happiness. You are 
duped by these wild men ; do not speak the words.” 

A dead silence followed, and then fifty outstretched arms 

inted us out, as we stood on the edge of the dell, and s 

oarse roar of fury and terror arose, while we saw Basil for- 
cibly held back by the priest and others, and twenty grim 
forms came bounding towards us, armed with hatchet or pike. 

“ Fly, Caroline—we are lost!” I cried, trying to drag her 
away ; but just then a shout of dismay arose from the crowd 
below, and with it blended the thundering tramp of many 
horses, and the clash of w and the Cossack hurrab. 
The fanatics fell back and huddled ther, as Count Galitzin 
and his lancers came spurring down lade, and recklessly 
urged their sure- steeds over the slippery and broken 


und. 

what followed was a confused scene of horrors. I remem- 
ber the summons to yield, the crackling volley from carbine 
and pistol; the yells, screams, and im’ ; the flounder- 
ing of the wounded horses as they rolled down the bank, 
crushing the riders in their death-agony; and the 

struggle that went on, hand to hand, man to man. Some re 
collection, too, I have of seeing Olgoff in the thickest of the 
fray, unarmed, but opposing his defenceless breast to the stabs 
an vote , as one W asa deliver- 
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were sounding a shrill note of recall, and Cossack after Cos- 
sack came to the muster. 

“Ah, my friend,” said the Russian officer, more otenty 
than ae “you may be thankful the wind blows from 

uarter. The conflagration has rolled off the other way, and 
will consume many a square verst of woodland before it dies 
out. Had it taken this course, we should have found you 
purned to a cinder.” 

“ But Olgoff—but the fanatics below ?” 

“ The poor wretches! in their a. raw: fired the pile of 
wood which they always raised beside their altars,” said Galit- 
zin, with an involuntary shudder, “and most of them rushed 
jnto the flames, as if the hot embers had been a bed of roses, 
sooner than betaken. Such is their idea of winning Paradise, 
as I have often heard. Pah! such a sight di ts one with 
soldiering. Isaw Olgoff and Stephen through the thick of the 
flames, where my wounded men perished too. Put what is 
that—a woman ! 

Behind the tree, poor Caroline was lying, insensible, and 
with a stain of blood on her bright hair and pale brow. We 
pore her home, and she lived, but her reason was utterly gone. 
To this day, she speaks of Basil Olgoff as absent ona journey, 
and soon to reappear and claim her as his bride; and she 
twines flowers and wreathes them in her hair before the mir- 
ror, and then weeps, she knows not why. The ghastly story 
was hushed up, according to the invariable policy of the Rus- 
sian government; nor was it until my uncle’s death that I my- 
self cared to break silence on the subject. 





LAW AND LAWYERS 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
( Continuation.) 


No such power of internal regulation belongs to the pro- 
fession in ~~ Its direction is undertaken by the Legis- 
lature itself; but unfortunately the Legislature is not inspired 
by an ardent desire to elevate the standing of attorneys. So 
ui very lately it required nothing more than that the young 
men should have been articled for five years (three years if 

uates,) one of which should be spent in a London office, 
and should pass an examination in law, conducted by gentle- 
men appointed by the judges. In 1860, however, it made a 
step in advance, and directed the chiefs of the Courts to draw 
up regulations for the “examination in general knowledge” 
of the aspirant attorney. After a year’s cogitation the delega- 
ted authorities published their a They required, in 
brief, that the examination should be in reading, in writing 
from dictation, in grammar, in the first four rules of arithme- 
tic, in the geography of Europe, in English history, and in 
any one ancient or modern language. These, it must be ad- 
mitted, form an exceedingly modest extent of “ general know- 
ledge,” and we cannot wonder that many in the profession 
look upon the fixing of so low a standard of education for its 
members as neither wen fem | nor likely to prove benefi- 
cial. Nor are the means provided for legal education mucb 
in advance of what — be expected from the literary edu- 
cation enforced. The Incorporated Law , as we have 
already seen, appoints one or two law lecturers, but attendance 
is optional ; and the lectures, it is said, are seldom bow edify- 
ing or attractive. A suggestion has, however, lately been 
made among some of the younger members of the profession 
for the establishment of a better scheme of education. Any 
attempt of this nature will be unquestionably looked upon by 
the public with favour; and sponges that the real elevation 
of the profession must come from within, it would probably 
see with satisfaction an effort to obtain the means of self-gov- 
ernment and self-improvement on behalf of the whole or any 
im t section of the general body. 

he relations which connect the two branches of the pro- 
fession are also the subject of a singular discrepancy of prin- 
ciple in the sister countries. Asa general rule, in both, the 
attorneys see the clients and prepare the case, while the barris- 
ter advices in any difficulties and pleads in court. Not, how- 
ever, that this rule is absolutely imperative, for though not 
customary, it is quite | for a barrister to see his clients 
without intervention of any attorney; and Lord Brougham, 
when at the bar, once announced intention of adopting 
such a practice, in order to defeat what he all to be a con- 

iracy of the attorneys on his circuit against him. But while 

the professional connexion of the attorneys with the bar is 
thus the same on both sides of the Tweed, their private rela- 
tions are very different. In Scotland there is entire equality 
between them, and entire absence of any restriction on their 
intercourse. But in England there are certain “ etiquettes” 
to be observed in private life, neglect of which, in some cases, 
might be followed even by expulsion from the profession ; 
though in others it would be regarded only as objectionable 
and censurable. They rest on the principle that any inter- 
course of a social nature between barristers and attorneys must 
lead to a degradation of the higher branch. So it is accounted 
in strictness incorrect for a barrister to dine with an attorney, 
or to ask an attorney to dine with him. On many circuits it 
is wholly against rule for a barrister to travel in a public con- 
veyance, lest he should meet an attorney in it; or to live in an 
hotel, lest he should find an attorney in the coffee-room ; nor 
must he at the assizes ball demean himself by os with an 
attorney’s daughter. It is true that the levelling influence of 
railways, and the increasing number of barristers who find 
themselves unable to resist the beauté du diable of the fair 
daughters and sisters of the proscribed race, and who, though 
they may not ask them to be partners in the dance, are not 
prohibited from taking them as partners for life, are greatly 
modifying most of these etiquettes. But it must be said that 
their existence even as a formality is as little flattering to the 
body which thus confesses that it needs the help of strict rule 
to preserve its honour, as they are to that which is placed by 
them under an unmerited stigma. And it need not be added 
that they are utterly ineffectual to produce the result which 
they are supposed to have in view. 

urning now to cast a rapid glance at the position and cha- 
racteristics of that upper branch of the legal profession which 
is known as “ the bar,” it must be confessed imperfect as 
the educational arrangements of the attorneys may be, they 
are profound and elaborate compared with those of their 
superiors. An attorney is at least liable in damages to his 
client for want of skill or for ——, barrister is not; 
and yet there is absolutely no provision for enforcing the ac- 
quisition by the latter of the smallest tincture of law, nor is 
there even the pretence of exacting any education. 
All that is essential is that the student “keeps his terms.” 
The terms are twelve in number, four ee Ore year, 
and the manner of keeping them is by dining in in one of 
the Inns of Court for six days in each term, or in case of gra- 
duates, in deference it is to be presumed to their larger expe- 
rience in di tough beef, for three days in each term. 


the examination—a very slight one—need not attend the 
ectures, and he who gives his bodily presence at the lectures 
need not pass the e: nation. Several of the inns, it is said, 
are desirous of making the examination compulsory ; but Lin- 
coln’s Inn is alleged to hold the bad roca of resisting, 
for fear of a loss of revenue, so n achange. Under the 
present arrangements, the whole ceremony of acall to the bar 
consists in summoning the students, after they have eaten 
terms for three years, and attended the required lectures, into 
the Benchers’ private room after dinner, and informing them 
that they are barristers, and they are forthwith entitled to all 
the privil and emoluments which the British Constitution 
so largely ws on the members of that profession. The 
ed payments exacted on the uccasion amount to about 
Of course, however, such barristers as really mean to prac- 
tise take care to obtain privately some better instruction in 
law than is provided forthem publicly. The course usually 
adopted is to enter as a pupil in the chambers of some prac- 
tising counsel, paying generally a fee of one hundred guineas 
a year, and obtaining, therefore, the privilege of sitting in his 
outer room, studying his precedents, reading his briefs, and 
ultimately assisting him in the easier parts of his business, re- 
ceiving meanwhile such personal instruction as the great man 
may have time and instruction to afford. The worst result of 
this system is, that it tends to foster and increase the breakin, 
up of the science of law into small fragments, with only one o' 
which a barrister cares to profess acquaintance, and of which, 
consequently, he can scarcely take other than a narrow and 
technical view. For if it should happen by chance that the 
counsel who takes pupils is distin ed especially in one 
small department, the bulk of his business will probably lie in 
it, and his pupil will see little else. The remedy of becoming 
a pupil of several different counsel in succession is of course 
open, and is frequently resorted to, but the expense and delay 
prevent it from being generally available. There is reason to 
attribute to this cause as much as to any other the increasing 
isolation of the Equity and Common Law portions of the bar, 
for it is not of older standing than Lord Eldon's time. Some- 
thing has been done to chi its pro; 
partial legislative fusion of Law and Equity, but it will never 
wholly give way till a system of le ucation is adopted 
which shall, after first securing that the student has a 
foundation of general knowledge, impart to him the principles 
of law as a science, and thus furnish him, in whatever depart- 
ment he may*ultimately practice, with the enlargement of 
mind and methodized arrangement of detail which can alone 
save him from being at best but a successful pettifogger. 
The main division of the courts, as of the bar, is into those 
of Common Law and those of Equity or Chancery. The for- 
mer sit at Westminste?,.deal for the most part with questions 
of contract and with mercantile matters, and send offshoots 
into the yes Ae the assizes for the trial by jury of ques- 
tions of fact. The Courts of Chancery sit at Lincoln’s-inn, 
are chiefly occupied with questions relating to landed pro- 
perty, or to other conveyed under wills, or trusts, or mort- 
gages, and the like, and rarely employ juries, examining for 
the most part the witnesses privately before examiners, and 
leaving the import of the evidence to be decided on by the 
judge alone. It sometimes happens, especially of late years, 
that either set of courts may have to determine a question in- 
volving principles more usually considered in the other, and 
in such cases a Common Law barrister is often retained to 
appear before the Court of Chancery, and ice versd ; but gen- 
rally speaking, the two branches of the bar keep wholly sepa- 
rate and aloof from each other, and are quite ignorant of the 
law as administered in any court but theirown. Each great 
division of the law draws to itself some minor subjects. The 
Common Law includes the practice of criminal law; and 
every Common Law barrister will on circuit take criminal 
cases, though there are a certain number who used to be called 
(not respectfully) Old Bailey barristers, before the Old Bailey 
was converted into the Central Criminal Court, who devote 
themselves almost exclusively to criminal practice. And here 
it may be observed that the barri who attend each circuit 
are in some respects a quasi-corporate body. They compose 
what is called a mess, and no barrister may join the circuit till 
he has been elected a member of the mess, and the mess may 
expel any member whose conduct is considered unprofes- 
sional. The Equity bar, on the other hand, attracts to itself 
the business of conveyancing, or the drawing of deeds respect- 
ing oe. But as it goes no circuits, it is not broken up 
into any o' artificial divisions. And in truth its life is, 
comparatively speaking, somewhat a dreary one. It never 
leaves its chambers, except to descend to the Equity Courts 
close at hand ; it sees neither the buds of spring nor the yellow 
corn of autumn ; it has not the excitement of pleading . “in- 
teresting cases” of poisoning or forgery; it has scarcely even 
the hope of advancement, for there are but six Equity judges 
proper, against fifteen Common Law judges, sixty-four county 
court judges, recorders, commissioners, and revising barristers 
prema se who are almost always selected from the Com- 
mon Law bar. Its sole recommendations are the pecuniary 
returns, which indeed are not inconsiderable, and suffice to 
attract almost as many worshippers as the rival shrine of 
Themis at Westminster. 

The government of the bar is, however, quite unaffected b 
its division into the Common Law and Equity sections. Esch 
of the four Inns of Court is in this respect independent, and 
it is only by mutual agreement that their regulations as re- 

calling to the bar are nearly indentical. Each holds 

its own property, has its own library and hall, its own officers 
and its own benchers, and each has the sole right of disbar- 
ring any barrister whom it may have called. But all such 
functions of management and discipline are vested solely in 
the benchers of the particular inn, and the other barristers 
who belong to it, and who contribute to its funds and reputa- 
tion, have no voice, either directly by voting, or even indi- 
rectly by electing the benchers. The latter are in the strictest 
sense a close corporation ; elect themselves, and their 
power endures for life. Generally speaking, when a barrister 
“takes silk,” as it is professionally called—that is, is raised to 
the rank of Queen’s counsel, which entitles him to a silk 
wn—he is made a bencher of the inn to which he belongs ; 

t the rule is not absolute, the ——— having an 
unlimited discretion in the matter. etimes, but very 
rarely, a barrister is elected who has not “ taken silk.” It can 
scarcely be maintained that this system of government is a 
very satisfactory one. A body so eminent and powerful as 
the bar of England, might be expected to take some interest 
in its own affairs, and to vindicate its t to a voice in the 
questions which concern its credit and interest. Nor can it 
be said that the principle of selection of the irres ible 

in whom all the control is vested, is so irable 

as to be incapable of being improved upon A man is made 
a Queen’s counsel, either » he has achieved dw 
fessional success, or because he is vain enough to the 
ion, and has influence enough with the Lord Chancellor 


of late years by the 





Lectures and an examination indeed exist, but ney east 
niously arranged as alternative, so that the man who elects to 





examples have sufficiently shown, necessarily imply that the 
holder is a fit representative or ruler of the English bar. We 
may hope, however, that the unseemly scenes which have 
_— made public in connexion with these questions 
will have the foots effect of drawing attention to them, and 
may lead the lature to the conclusion that a close elec- 
tion is not more wholesome in the case of the bar than in that 
of other corporations, and that public advantage would fol- 
low if the members of so important a profession were allowed 
the liberty of at least discussing their own affairs. 

In almost all these respects the system and arrangements of 
the Scottish bar are different. It be no Inns of Court, no 
Benchers, no Com -halls, no Queen’s Counsels or Ser- 
jeants, no division into Common Law and Equity. The whole 
bar forms a single corporation, styled the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, which meets at short intervals for the management of 
its affairs, and for the discussion of suggested improvements 
in the law. In these meetings every barrister—or advocate, 
as there called—has an equal voice, and ability rather than 
seniority is the test of respect. They elect, generally for life 
or till promotion to the bench, a president, designated Dean 
of the Faculty, but he has no powers beyond those of chair- 
man of meetings, and there is not even a council. As law 
and equity are administered in the same courts there is no di- 
vision of the bar corresponding to the English distinctions. 
Circuit is little attended, except by very young men (and there 
are no circuit messes), for two reasons. The first is, that the 
institution of ajpublic prosecutor, the Lord Advocate, by 
whom deputy prosecutors are appointed for each circuit, re- 
moves all the emoluments of prosecutions from the bar gene- 
rally ; while the liberal system of Scottish practice in appoint- 
ing both an attorney and counsel to act gratuitously for every 
prisoner in indigent or alleged indigent circumstances, renders 
the defence of prisoners much less remunerative than in Eng- 
land, where it is only in capital cases that the gratuitous as- 
sistance of counsel, and of counsel only, is allowed. The se- 
cond cause is, that very little civil business is taken on circuit, 
the Scottish having a singular dislike to the use of juries in 
civil trials, and gen y preferring to take the deci- 
sion of the judge on questions of tact. But it is in the 
matter of the education of the bar that there is the 
most material divergence from southern models. It is 
regulated by the whole body of the bar. Examination 1s im- 
perative ; it is extended to the civil law as well as to the law 
of Scotland, and to general education, unless the candidate be 
a graduate of a university. Finally, the fees on admission, or 

1, to the bar amount to about £400. Where there is such 
discrepancy in essential points, it may be remarked that in 
the minor matter of costume the customs of both countries are 
identical, except that in Scotland bands are not worn. There 
is also a curious, perhaps characteristic, difference in the cus- 
tom regarding payment of counsels’ fees. In both countries 
they are a honorarium, and no action can be maintained for 
them, as Mr. Kennedy bas lately found : but in Scotland they 
are usually paid in advance; in England they are usually 
booked and paid at the end of a half year or year, or some- 
times, sad to relate, never paid at all. In consequence, it is 
common in England for a ister to send in something ve 
like a bill, and to state the amount of his own fees, while su 
& practice is utterly unheard of in the north. Having arrived 
at this stage, it is perhaps a little difficult to understand how 
the dignity of the bar is concerned in the maintenance of the 
rule that they cannot sue for their fees. But so it has been 
laid — by the most eminent authorities—Zo be concluded 
next b 








A PATENT GHOST. 


Modern researches in Spiritualism have led to one practical 
result—the discovery of a ghost. Not of an ordinary old- 
fashioned Sg appearing in the midnight hour to people 
with a weak digestion, haunting graveyards and old country 
mansions, and inspiring romance-writers into the mischief of 
three-volume novels; but of a well-behaved, steady, ar, 
and respectable ghost, going through a prescri round of 
duties, punctual to the minute—a Patent Ghost, in fact. This 
admirable ghost is the offspring of two fathers, of a learned 
member of the Society of Civil Engineers, Henry Dircks, 
Esq., and of Professor Pepper, of the Polytechnic. To Mr. 
Dircks belongs the honour of having invented him, or, as the 
disciples of Hegel would express it, evolved him from out of 
the depths of his own consciousness; and Professor , 
has the merit of having improved him considerably, fitting 
him for the intercourse of mundane society, and even educa- 
ting him for the stage. After having bowed to the public at 
the Polytechnic Institution, he some weeks ago made his debit 
upon the boards of the Britannia Theatre, in a new and highly 
original drama, entitled, “The Widow and Orphans,—Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,” in which piece he continues to present 
himself nightly to crowded euhionces with the greatest ima- 
ginable success. 

Possibly, all Britens do not know where the Britannia Thea- 
tre is situated, and it may not be unn , therefore, to 
state that it has its place in the metropolitan »vurb of Hox- 
ton, inhabited chiefly by toy- s and doil-d , and 
marked under the letter N by the Postmaster-General. Scep- 
tics may smile at the idea of a Patent Ghost making his first 
appearance in a neighbourhood so little fashionable, and so 
far removed from the residence of Master Home, comman- 
der-in-chief of spirits and mediums, and solicitor-general of 
demons, gboste, and shadows of the universe. It is no mere 
accident; for it appears that there are good spiritual reasons 
why the Ghost should have come out at Hoxton and nowhere 
else. Here, in this toy-making quarter, there lived, about a 
hundred years ago, a worthy citizen and officer of the Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Francis Bancroft, who was haunted all his life long 
with the one idea that his body was predestined to arise 
visibly from the dead, and to wander over British earth in the 
shape of a tangible ghost. So deeply impressed was he with 
this belief that, while walking in the flesh, his chief object was 
to take measures towards insuring his safe and ly resur- 
rection. With considerable faith in the celebrated maxim of 
Luther’s active Roman antagonist, indulgence-selling Monk 





Tetzel :-— 
. Sobald das Geld im Kasten klingt 
Die Seel’ aus dem Fegfeuer springt— 
As soon as the money rattles in the box, 
The soul jumps out of the purgatory— 
citizen Bancroft took care, during his mortal career, to 


accumulate a respectable amount of cash, with the object of 
forming a bribe for the guardians of his body. ly, 
in his will he left the sum of twenty-eight thousand ‘pounds 
for the establishment of schools and al , with this pro- 
viso, that his body should be “ preserved within a shew-glass” 
in the Church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, the door of the case 
to be without lock, ae Ne ee eee 

i f For still greater security of 
resurrection, it was ordered in the testament that once in the 








distinction, 2 
of the day to attain it. None of these qualifications, as recent 


year, during the sermon to be preached in Francis Bancroft’s 
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memory at St. Helen's, the glass-case should be set complete! 
open, ap Seem Physical, no lees than metaphyal 
cal, egress. oo the will were faithfully obeyed 
for many years, and, for aught that we know to the contrary, 


are 0 still. If not, the consequences would be terrible to | echo 


think of, oe a oe spiritual phenomena 
than a single Patent Ghost. . 

A first approach to the Britannia Theatre suggests nothing 
eT OS Le, visions of a contrary na- 
ture. The Britannia isa place of entertainment in the con- 
struction of which the physical and mental appetite of John 
Bull appears to have been consulted with ection 
than anywhere else in the metropolis. The whole of the lower 
part of the theatre is given up to the commissariat department, 
and the first views that strike the visitor on entering are 
mountains of quartern-loaves, pyramids of cheese, domes of 
German sausage, and Se of ale and porter. 
One immense apartment, vaulted like a cathedral, is filled with 
stone bottles containing that singular compound of wind and 
water called a: and other halls and galleries are 
crowded with what seem to be statues of Gog and Magog, 
bearing the mysterious inscriptions of Allsopp and Co., Henry 
Meux, and Barclay and Perkins. Passing this vast Banquet 
Hall, and entering the Britannia proper, here is a new source 
of surprise in store for the explorer of these unknown regions. 
Few more beautiful theatres are to be found within the me- 
tropolis; not one which, considering the class of the public 

uenting it, is so el t in construction, and decked out 

with so much taste‘and even luxury. The ceiling is oval in 
shape, which gives it a particularly light and handsome ap- 
Fly plied endl us Sa td ver ares igh 
an 5 a and very agreea' ight 

is through the whole house by a score of pretty glass 
chandeliers, the effect of which is a vast improvement over 
the customary volcano of gas-flame which dazzles ths eye in 
West-end theatres. The area of the Britannia is of vast di- 


mensions, holding, a tly, between three and four thou- 
sand persons, the gallery dies accommodating a thousand. 
This gallery is the chief feature of the place. All other parts 


of the house are tolerably well filled; but “the paradise” is 
crowded to suffocation; filled with a sea of human heads so 
dense that it seems impossible there is room left for a baby. 
Yet all the evening long, while the new and original drama 
is proceeding, and up to the moment that the Patent Ghost 
puts in appearance, the human tide keeps flowing up the long 
stone to the gallery. And a curious stream of Lon- 
don humanity it is which thus presents itself to the eye. 
Sturdy workmen, fresh from the factory, the perspiration stil! 
on the brow from the day’s fatigue; women in crowds, with 
children in their arms; fara with torn trousers 
and a scarlet necktie ; gir 8 from Xo terry | shops, coquet- 
tishly dressed ; sailors, redolent of spirits and tobacco; and, in 
greater numbers than all the rest, street Arabs of every shade 
and complexion, with a three-penny piece in one band, and a 
large piece of bread and Sritenain the et We a that 
supper and ghost included, 

is purchased for the moderate sum of Surpance. A large 
piece of bread at the Banquet Hall costs only one halfpenny, 
pd oi ey a big slice 4 rey is given ; wnt 
ce more o e @ paradise and the 

view of the Ghost. To know w 


is required but to look at the gi , glittering eyes of the 
grimy little Bohemians who oon up wicntty the Braden of 
= , With their ticket of admission, and their bread 
an 


But it is time to attend the “ new and original drama, full of 
novel stage effects, written expressly for this theatre”—au- 
thor’s name not given. Itis a domestic with three mur- 
pre ¥” suicide, two g ons, “Y — 
uous lawyer, twenty-three angels, and a ghost. 

heroines in the 


three 
first, an elderly lady, w ofa , and in straitened 
circumstances ; Pm the other two, her daughters, pretty and 
poor, and, of course, models of perfection, as indicated by the 
. The rS turns upon the possession of the lease of a 
house, w Sir Gilbert Northlaw, a proud and scheming 
eA Se rane of the bloated aristocracy, has ac- 
quired by from the clerical widow. Before parch- 
ment is restored to the right owner, a number of violent inci- 
dents take place, which, although in no perceptible connection 
with the , yet seem to charm the audience to an immense 
as by frequent thundering applause. A burn- 
ing house, in particular, gives rise to tremendous excitement 
in the gall . The scene shows a woman getting out of the 
window walking along the outer ledge to a tree, where a 
man takes her in his after which the tree, by some magic 
means, bows to the with its human burden. Various 
minor accidents, murders and hter, follow, till at 
ength the lease is stolen by an honest man from the pocket of 
the wicked baronet. With a fine feeling of virtue, the au- 
dience show their appreciation of this act of pickpocketing by 
three rounds of applause. But the aristocratic villain is not 
yet defeated, for it turns out that the lease which the honest 
man has stolen is but a duplicate after all, and that the fiend- 
ish nobleman remains in possession of the original. This dis- 
covery breaks the heart of Faith, and sets Hope and Charity 
peter Be so loud that all the bystanders get into convulsions. 
The question of the lease appears still as undecided as ever 
when the curtain falls over the terrestrial of the d 
to again, after a few minutes’ in , for the spiri 


A slain, 
and bruised in the new and o: drama are now 
t of little in flaxen 
Midway between heaven and earth 
make a halt, which allows time for the saeries of the 
and the due seasoning of the mind in its contempla- 

is evident that the im m created upon the au- 
of all eyes and ears for the 
are now no more dis- 


ere are 
Faith, Hope, and Charity—the 


— 


vast house sinks into obscurity, only a few flickering gas-jets 
being left here and there to createa faint twilight. Once 
ilbert Northlaw steps upon the closely followed by 
— skeleton, The apparition is striking. It gra- 
dually and almost imperceptibly evolves itself out of the air, 
and after various movements vanishes with the rapidity of a 
as before, 
exact coun- 


e 


flash of lightning. A second time it comes and 
nT a female form, 


and immediately after 


happiness means, nothing lam 





but the empty air, and the would-be murderer is mocked by a 
loud sardonic ha, ha, ha! ‘This is the crisis of the spectacle. 
Pg eda deopensse eBnstate grep the 
ow, the spectre vanishes in the twinkling ofan ving 
of a niiee! Tow frote afar. “Whatever the 


we from half the alphabet, A to O, 

being able to find out nothing about it, and the other half 
more furious because it thinks—poor deluded P to Z—that 
has found out all. Poor Professor! Let us hope his trou! 
will not reduce him to fay he part of his own 
raise & new excitement by haunting in propria 

scene of his triumphs and his woes. C.W. A 






































means by which i 
edly a most clever and wonderfully striking bi 
Those in want of anew sensation can do 
present moment than pay a visit to the Bi Theatre and 
to the “ Patent Ghost.”—London paper, May 9. 
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A DANISH VISIT TO ENGLAND 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


To those who have so be senge | witnessed, or, as our allies 

say,“ assisted at,” the reception of the beautiful Danish 

it may not be unin to hear something of a former 

= — Royal Dane (just a hundred years ago) to our 
ores. 


everybody has been so frequently reminded of late, the 
royal families of Denmark and England have been several 
times united by matrimonial alliances. Still remembered with 
love by the Danes is one beautiful Queen who came from 
England—Louisa, the daughter of George II. and Caroline of 
Anspach. She was married in 1743 to Frederick V., and died 
at the early ee of twenty-eight, 1751, leaving a son and three 
ters. e son, Christian VII., was married, from mo- 
tives of state policy, to the Princess Caroline-Matilda of Eng- 
land, his cousin. ‘The story of this much-injured pair is ag 
strange and sad as any fairy tule of e's malice, but it 
is not now n to recall it. It is sufficient to say that 
some little time after his —— 9 King Christian resolved to 
visit his young wife’s Fatherland. 
There were some traitsof his mother’s Stuart ancestors in the 
young monarch. He was witty, playful, and generous; but 
is stepmother is said to have purposely b t him up with- 
out restraint, and his early youth resembled that of our own 
mad-cap Prince of Wales which Shakspeare’s genius has re- 
trieved from disgrace, and of which his own noble manhood 
wiped away the evil from jap! V. He tricked waiters in 
, broke the heads of Danish , and was 





WE ALL SAW IT. 


In connection with the above article, the one that follows may 
be read with interest. It is borrowed from Once a Week, of the 
same date. Hd, Alb. 


I wish to premise that I am myself a believer in ghosts. I 
have too the pleasure ofa slight acquaintance with Mr. Home, 
and I am by no means so convinced as some people seem that 
that gentleman is an impostor. This admission may indis- 

some to put faith in my statements. If so, I am sorry, 
ut cannot help it. The is true. Weall saw it. Others 
have seen it beside ourselves: many others. 

I wish also to ise that the circumstances I am about to 
relate have not affected one way or another my former belief. 
It is neither weakened nor strengthened by what we saw. I 
“GS wibeliienan W large party 

+ was ut a mon . e were & a very 
largeone. A holiday party bet - a = TT of a 
enjoyment, thinking of anything but the y of Ter- 
rors. Suddenly the room grew dark. rt) invisible hand 
seemed to shut out, as with a thick curtain, the brilliant glow 
of day. A solitary lamp, lighted for some former p of 
amusement, and apparently forgotten on a distant table alone 
threw a few feeble rays of fight athwart the gloom of the spa- 
cious apartment. Even that seemed to burn with a grim and 
unearthly lustre. Still we were not awed. Perhaps numbers 


gave us co . Perhaps—but I will not waste words in/eyen taken into custody for breaking the King’s peace! On 
conjecture. ugh that at all events our high spirits | his way to England cork an adventure as might have befallen 
carried us through. One even, more reckless than the rest, 


our own merry monarch, Charles IL, occurred to him at Am- 
sterdam. Accompanied by Count Holckte, he visited the Pyl, 
a noted sailor’s tavern, disguised as a seaman, and played 
part to admiration ; till a brawny fishwife, struck by the deli- 
ff of his complexion and features, declared that “a 


exclaimed : 
“ Now is the time for a ghost ! But he should come with 


three anoees Se wager way.’ 
! Rap! Rap 


“ Hush !” come amongst them, knocked off his hat, and seized 
Rap! ~ ! eo! by the waistcoat, the buttons of which gave way, and revealed 
“ Who ere 


a richly embroidered vest—the fashion of that day of splendid 
dress—and a cent star of brilliants. At the same mo- 
ment his flaxen locks fell upon his shoulders. The dancing- 
room was crowded with foreigners, and in an instant the 
y sailor was ened Se ee oe Serene, Gis 
trav: title of the King of Denmark. The rude dancers at 
once removed their hats, and the fish wife drew back dismayed; 
but the young monarch laughed, threw a handful of ducats 
to his betrayer, and, bowing gracefully, hastened from the 


room. 

One of the royal yachts was dispatched by order of George 
IIL. to Calais, to convey the young King to Dover, where a 
numerous train of royal carriages were sent to bring the 
royal guest to London. But the erratic stranger, who was 
come to “ fright the staid isle from its propriety,” declined his 
brother-in-law’s coaches and servants! and travelled post. 
Canterbury had him a formal reception, which he 
found it impossible to escape; but he contrived to intimate 

his chaplain to the astonished church dignitaries that 
he “an unconq' aversion to long sermons and long 
es.” . 


The apartment in the Stable-yard at St. James’s (where in 
1814 the King of Prussia was lodged) was in 1768 assigned as 
the metropolitan abode of the of Denmark. His Cham- 
berlain, Count Holckte, preceded 
the accommodations allotted him, and, struck by the mean 
exterior of the English palace compared with that of Den- 
mark, he was ty of a pun, exclaiming : “ This (will never 
do! It is not fit to lodge a Christian in.” But the sight of the 
» sat “The society of England like her ugly palace, 

Alas! The society o! , er ugly was 
of the dullest for such a maleap guest. The grave formality 
of Queen Charlotte’s court was to him unbearable. After the 
twelve or fourteen hours of solemn visiting daily inflicted on 
him, he was wont to cast off his royalty, and visit in disguise 
every part of London: now revelling with the wild Irish in 
St. Giles’s, now joining the coarse carousing of the sailors at 


No one. The door is opened. There is no one outside. 
Rap! ! Rap! 
The do i aid The: trap— 

e door did not open now. re was no no open- 
ing in papered wall or carpeted floor. No grating as of lifted 
window or sli panel; no sound save as of the wind sigh- 
ing wildly some distant corridor. 

tItcamein! It! The nameless, the terrible one! 

Or y= It was there / L peas before we by agra but as 
moment, for some purpose of amusement, a wide space 
been cleared. There, right in the gleam of the solitary 


ip- 

Tall, shadowy, motionless. Draped from head to foot in 
long, shapeless robes of white. Dim and indistinct at first, as 
though but some nascent vision sketched lightly by fancy’s 
pencil on the unsubstantial air. Clearer and sharper as the 
dim outline filled slowly in with fold after fold of the lon; 

robe. Standing out at last as some scul; 
form. Even now shadowy and unreal, for the furniture of the 
oom, the pictures on the wall, were showing plainly through 
ts 

Then slowly the white robes parted, the gleaming veil was 
lifted from the head. The folded arms flung back their cov- 
ering and stretched themselves as though to fold us in their 
grasp. And it stood confessed. 

A skeleton ! 

Were none of us startled then? Did no one in that throng, 
but now so joyous,’ thrill with paren — now? One 
at least retained his co} rasping the first weapon that 
came to howd, he resbad ieemand and one’ o tracked blow at 
the spectre. The blow fell harmless upon the empty air. 
Again he struck; this time with slower and surer aim, and 

in the heavy weapon passed harmlessly through the terri- 
the figure. He rushed recklessly forward, and strove to grasp 
the spectre with his hands! He passed again and again over 
the 4 spot where the hideous apparition still waved in 
triump! 


its bony arms and grinned horribly with its fleshless| Wapping. On the same t thet he opened the - 

lips. It was nothing—a <llen--lugelpaile as the air from cout tall aires in his kA Sion House, with the Chem 
which it grew. of Regions for his partner, he cast off his gorgeous attire, and 
“ The earth hath bubbles as the water hath : in a blue jacket, trousers, and round hat, joined in an Irish jig 

And this was of them.” in St. Giles’s! These adventures exposed him to no slight 

It was gone! peril at times. Once he received a blow, which he instantly 


But it had been there. I saw it myself. We all saw it. 
Here, in this very London, in which I write. Here, at—well, 
“in point of fact,” as cousin Emma says—at the Polytechnic ! 

e saw another there too, when, as Professor P. read 
to us the first chapter of Mr. Dickens’s “ Haunted ,” the 
whole acene, as he described it, passed before us on the little 
stage, and the “double” of the alchemist glided 
slowly to his side, and showed him the vision of his dead sis- 
ter in her bridal robes, and drew him cunningly into the fatal 
compact, and then vanished once more into kindred darkness. 
And we saw yet another, and a still better one at the Brit- 
tannia Theatre, where our old friend the skeleton played a part 
ina real drama “ of thrilling interest,” with all the “ appliances 
— of one of the best appointed stages in 

nm 5 

And now I will tell you how it is that this very excellent 
host has in nowise altered my previous belief upon the sub- 
ect. i grams you that he is perfect. Nothing can be more 


returned ; possessing to a high degree the reckless courage 
and love of fighting belonging -king ancestors. 

He was also generous ani of sensibility. In one of his 
City rambles he saw a poor tradesman being carried off to 
prison, followed by his w family. Touched by this scene 
of domestic misery, he Count Holckte to follow them, 
pay the debt and costs, and give the poor debtor five hundred 
dollars to begin business . 

Whenever he appeared as the 
followed by immense crowds, for his 
with all its faults, could not fail oe ae, 8 his 

i the simple folks pleasure. He would 
oh wd a ive ery J and ao, and hé 
w ean forw: smilingly acknowledge the wr 4 
by apt SS schoolmaster had not bean Apeod 
those days, and “the mob” were but a rude, Es An 
old lady who remembers (very long afterwards) visit of 
the Allied Sovereigns to , and the Prince Regent re- 


horribly real, and at the same time more horribly unreal, | viewing the volunteers of those in Hants, informs us that 
than this “patent” apparition when , ar pinched his Ro ess to “see if he were 
No! can be more in than the optical arrangements | made of like flesh and blood with them,” and Blucher 
by which this singular delusion is effected, and which Profes- | the same complimen’ too 
sor Pepper has Kindly permitted me tho! ly to examine. | was ex occasionally to similar remarks: such as :-— 
Some day, with his permission, I may explain to my readers “ What a spinny thing it is!” “What a Jack-a-dandy !” 
the whole spparntns. with diagrams to illustrate its working. |“ Can thatbe a king?” “ 
the 


Why, our George would make two 
They will then see that machinery is far too costly and|or three such.” And the good-natured King would laugh 


too cumbrous for use in churchyards and haunted rooms, and 


other places where “ most do co! ” Youmight| But far more generally his beauty, his and the - 
just as well account the fiery dragons of old as products of the | nation of bie nature, produced the wildest 
b i . a furore w we can fully understand just 
But as an optical delusion it is perfect, and more than de-j at present! One day, as the King’s drove up to St. 
serves the enormous success it has las ! that ever | James's, a handsome girl burst through the line of attendants, 
such success should be oor Professor eet fo eee. her arms, as he alighted from 
mle eZercioe of hs ingen ity for the public amuse | lensed the satonlahed stranger“ Now Lill me, if you please! 
this ess of Pp amuse- : “Now kill me, 
ment. What showers of abuse for not at once | I ha Kost fllow in the world, and fs 
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keepsake, and sprang up-stairs, intensely amused by 
the adventure. 

Christian, for his private use,-had caused a very extensive 
credit to be opened in his 
the name of “ ~ ee me — were so 

r sums 60 large, tizen at length 
enickoon must be one of the Danish courtiers, in attendance 
on the royal guest, and that the money was for the King’s use. 
One day, when Mr. Fredericksen called for money, he asked 
him if such were the case. The Dane assented to the truth 
of his suspicion. The citizen inquired if Christian VIL were 
not one of the most extravagant and thoughtless young fel- 
lows living. ; 

The King allowed that he feared such was the case. The 
tradesman then artfully proposed a scheme, by which the sup- 

Mr. Fredericksen and himself might purchase the royal 
gifts (for which he learned the money was required), and make 
a large per-cen on the ion. Just at this moment, 
a page from the Pri Dowager of Wales entered the shop, 
and, recognising King Christian, greeted him with the rever- 
ence due to his rank. The citizen, utterly dismayed, stood as 
if petrified, looking at the King; but Count Holckte (whom 
the wife had also been questioning) smiled, and assured him 
that Christian VII. would not remember a confidential propo- 
sal made to Mr. Fredericksen. 

It was the custom of this spoilt child of fortune to carry in 
his pockets diamond rings, and other costly ornaments, to give 
away whenever the whim of the moment directed ; and Count 
Holckte carried for him a quantity of loose coin, which he 
gave or scattered as caprice su ted. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing the _———e of England, which supplied lodgin 
and table for all his suite, as well as himself, Christian b 
drew on his Court banker at Hamburg for 100,000 dollars— 
that is, £25,000 of our money—a month! This drain of spe- 
cie was sufficiently large to be felt in Copenhagen, where a 
stagnation ie was also caused by the absence of the 
King and Court; and long afterwards, no pleasant memories 
were suggested to Danish minds by the mention of the King’s 
visit to England. 

We will not follow him on his return to his northern home, 
to grieve over the extinction of his brilliant youth, [and the 
cptaralo end of a ee ; but ata ——— —_" 
the bright image of the gallant, light- i , 
who visited our English shores—a cael and beloved — 
one hundred years ago. 


ee 
MR. DION BOUCICAULT’S NEW PLAY. 


No dramatist of the day understands so well as Mr. Bouci- 
cault the principles of stage effect, and his last new drama 
yields to none of his previous efforts in the attraction of a ra- 
pid suecession of incident, a perplexing crisis, and a happy 
deliverance. It is not this time by a “ tremendous header,” 
or an attack on a jail, that the solution of the plot is effected. 
Here we must admit that the device by which it is attained 
belongs rather to the prose drama of the last century, in which 
the prohibited lover or the gay Lothario was locked up in a 
cupboard whenever the jealous guardian or the irate husband 
was heard mounting the stairs. But though the incident is 
not quite original, it receives an air of novelty from the dex- 
terity with which it is handled; while, with extraord! 
skill, it is made the turning point upon which the frail heroine 
escapes to America, the hero gets off with a whole skin, and 
the whole weight of their offence is visited on the head of a 
— col who has —_ with the best pm a sry to 

p the peace. This part ¢ drama is not altogether sa- 
tisfactory, nor can we say much for its moral. Innocence is 
mulcted; vice is triumphant. But the situations are striking, 
and in the days when the sorrows of female bigamists form 
the most attractive reading of our circulating libraries, it would 
be prudish in the extreme to make any refi to 
of the Ten Commandments. 

The title of the play is “ The Fond Aspasia, or the Pall 
Mall Mystery.” The first act opens in New York, where Mr. 
Peregrine Lovelace (Mr. Boucicault), a dramatic author and 
actor, forms the acquaintance of Mr. (Mr. Jordan) and 
his wife (Mrs. Jordan), who are also engaged in the 
profession. The friendship at first is cordial 
@ gentleman of fascinating manners. 


uent, and 





seventh 


is rather more impressed 
coming in a newly married wife. 


Ere 


” 


wishes. Presently, from “something which has 


passed, 
but of course at so early a stage of the plot it would be highly 
unskilfal to let out what this “something” is —Ranger sepa- 


rates from his wife. A touching scene is here in 


upon the ion. T. 
dience, roused by this su; 
with comment, and 5) 


play. 
ea 


his services from New York to an English theatre; and as he 
has formally 


choice, according to those 
which are 


All this while 
“playing 
time. 


is rm pretending in 
, and will wake uP by-and-by in the 
This brings us to a beautifully painted scene of 


more 
Lovelace; and night after 
friend, in the hope possibly 


their 

snedifovemie he watches in vain, keepin 
—_ 

at the door. 

ouse, and 

Street, where once more it stops, and some one in male 


Mall, little recking that Ranger’s 
him. .He approaches the door 
cat-like foot-fall mounts the steps. 





ec A with a City tradesman, under | 
Mr. Fre- | 


inary | police-office and prevent his escape. But the finest hit of all 


theatrical 
for Lovelace is 


But before lon: = 
begins to think that he is too agreeable by half, and that : 
than is be- 
ger immediately drops 
the acquaintance, but his wife, the Aspasia of the drama, not 
only continues on terms of friendship with Lovelace, but ac- 
cepts an engagement from him, contrary to her husband's 


it | charge was made against him, he displayed a touch of true 
as the first act is little more than a prologue, the curtain falls 


ion of the “ mystery,” buzzes 
upon the future action of the 


England. Here we find Mrs. Ranger 
Acting in Lovelace’s theatre. Her husband has also transferred 


from her, we are left to conclude that 
the heroine is free to settle her affections on the man of her 
rinciples of modern morality | that 
preached by example in the Court of Divorce. The 
audience is thus skilfully thrown off its guard, in order to 
heighten the excitement of the great business of the ——- by 

e is 
nick 
Pall 
Mall by moonlight, where the mystery is finally solved. 

than 


—- he paces 

of obtaining sufficient evidence of 
t to qualify him either for revenge ora divorce. For 
his eye fixed on 
No. 60, where the fond Aspasia rentsa first floor. But at last, 


night at the witching hour, he sees a 
e Brougham drives on into St. James’s 
appa- | rope are, one after the other, reminded that the Emperor has 


hero turns back on the road he has come, and 


Ro: 00; Stops; 


e has no 





jast revolutions have for the most 


succeeded, and that 
the establishment of libert 


and national independence has 
the p ters of anarchy powerless. England re- 
ceives the merited compliment of an exceptional exemp- 
tion from the commonplaces which are thought good 
enough for Continental Courts; and arguments about the 
Treaty of Vienna and the rights of conquest, if they are 
not more serious than denunciations of revolution, have 
at least a more business-like appearance. In substance, the 
Russian Government offers no satisfaction to the indignant re- 
monstrances of foreign Powers, although their right of verbal 
interference is practically admitted. lievers Sn the vague 
influence which is popularly attributed to public opinion 
may perbaps imagine that Russia will be unwilling to incur 
the general condemnation of Europe. It is not impossible 
that the Emperor Alexander muy begin to suspect that he has 
erred in copying the demeanour and policy of his tyrannical 
predecessor towards the inhabitants of Poland; but, thus far, 
no indication has been afforded of intended repentance. Prince 
Gortschakoff only expands, in his despatches, the Emperor’s 
notorious declaration that all that his father had done was 
done well, and that the Poles must abandon illusions. In the 
language of despotism, an illusion means a belief in right, in 
freedom, and in the inviolability of law. The boasted institu- 
tions of Poland, although they were limited and insufficient, 
might ave temporarily satisfied the nation, if they had been 

ted by the Government. The conscription was as illegal 
in Warsaw as it would have been in London; but the Rus- 
sian Minister seems not even to understand that any law can 
override an arbitrary p ve. Thus far, public opinion 
has been al! er powerless, and, before it will produce any 
visible effect, it must be backed by some material force. 

* - o a * 


drawing a long breath of relief, bursts into thunders of ap- 


Here we miss the speech which, under such circumstances, 
according to all dramatic precedent, Ranger should make about 
the wrongs of a husbend, his blighted hopes, his wounded 
honour and lacerated feelings, with the final whoop of “ Re- 
Mgt But the absence of this speech was quickly compen- 

. Drawing himself up to his full a bracing every 
nerve, his eyes flashing fire, and his biceps longing for action, 
Ranger now approaches the door with swift ant resolute steps, 
| and seizing Gs bnedar, sounds a tan-ta-ra-ra, which startles 

the sentries at St. James’s, and resounds far off on the walls of 
Buckingham Palace. The effect of this upon the audience al- 
most equalled that of the great water scene in the “Colleen 
Bawn.” Pale with affright, Mrs. Ranger opens the door, and 
stands face to face with her outraged husband, who, without 
circumlocution, demands whether “ that fellow Lovelace is 
there.” No time is wasted in words. Aspasia at once ad- 
mits the soft im hment. “ Yes,” she exclaims, “ he’s here ; 
| but for God’s sake don’t expose me.” Deaf to her piteous en- 
7 Ranger rushes past her, and begins to search the 
ouse, 
The scene now chan into the interior of a Pall Mall 
lodging-house kept by Homespun (Mrs. Clarke). This 
scene is one of the best ever put upon the stage, presenting a 
section of the house with the staircase and all the front rooms 
visible. Ranger is beheld ae from storey to storey, ex- 
amining room after room in of Lovelace, who has just 
entered the bedroom of the third floor and locked himself in. 
Here he is hid from his pursuer and from the audience. His 
state of mind is thus left to conjecture ; some of the spectators 
attributing his flight to fear, others more generously suggest- 
ing that he has only retired to take his coat off, and prepare 
for the encounter ; others that he has concealed himself out of 
respect for his character and from the dread of exposure. 
Meanwhile Ranger prosecutes his seurch till he is confronted 
by Colonel Worthy who rents the third floor, and has just 
come in from his club. The colonel is not a man to be bul- 
lied; he refuses to allow Ranger to search his bedroom, and at 
the request of the landlady sends for a policeman and gives the 
indignant husband into custody. Ranger, his friend, the colo- 
nel, and the policeman now proceed to the police-station, 
where the charge is dismissed, and the drama seems in danger 
of coming to ratlier a tame conclusion. It was at this point 
that Mr. Boucicault’s consummate acting in the character of 
Lovelace redeemed his play from its obvious peril. Amidst 
silence in which you could hear a pin drop, the key of the 
bedroom door was heard slowly turning in the lock. As slowly 
the door opened, and Lovelace’s head was seen cautiously pro- 
truded, and turned from side to side to ascertain whether the 
troublesome party was gone. Satisfied that he was, he came 
out, and, looking at the audience, gave one of his inimitable 
winks, throwing the whole house into convulsions of delight. 
Then ing his hair and dress which bore evidences not 
of fear but of flurry, he began cautiously to descend the stairs, 
on each landing and looking down over the banisters 
to make sure that the coast was clear. All this was done in 
the highest style of histrionic art, the actor imparting to the 
audience without the aid of words, and solely by his masterly 
dumb show, his terror lest Ranger should return from the 
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It is, unfortunately, but too probable that the revolt will be 
ultimately suppressed, unless the French Government takes 
part in the war. The disasters which the Poles have suffered 
on the Galician frontier and other parts of the country are not 
so fatal as the inevitable accumulation of the Russian forces. 
From distant parts of the Empire troops are already in mo- 
tion, and before the end of the year an immense army will be 
ready, as in 1831, to overpower the resistance of the patriots. 
A successful national rising can only be effected by a unani- 
mous population. Those Poles who may justly claim to re- 
present the rights and the history of their country, are but a 
minority in the midst of a corrupted or intimidated commu- 
nity; and they have, therefore, no sufficient recruiting ground 
from which they can draw troops to meet the Russian rein- 
forcements. Their ——_ képt alive by the circulation of 
real or apocryphal prom from Paris; but the final aban- 
donment of all hope of foreign interference would probably 
reduce them to despair. Their best chance of aid has arisen 
from the incredible baseness of the Russian Government, and 
from the precedent which has been set of intervention in the 
quarrel. If France goes to war with Russia, Sweden and 
ltaly will probably join in the enterprise—one for the pur- 
pose of recovering Finland, and the other in the hope of 
establ a claim to the good willof France. The result of 
the conflict could scarcely be doubted ; but it is still uncer- 
tain whether Russia will not be allowed to suppress the insur- 
rection at leisure.—Sat. Review, May 16. 


——— 


AN INJURED POLITICIAN. 
To the Editor of the“ Albion.” 
























was the chuckle with which, on arriving in the passage, he 
opened the hall-door, and then drawing back a few steps and 
striking his breast, to assure the audience that he was e 
for all comers, made a bolt into the street. This was quite as 
effective as the celebrated header in the “ Colleen Bawn,” and 


Sir :—Your paper of Saturday has been put into my hands 
i ap davies nas whatever the fate of the drama the hero en- containins the @itenten:. © Mr. David D ey Field, a noted 
t will be objected that the plot of the drama is utterly im- advocate for measuring men’s patriotism by their willingness 


to lick the boots of the 


probable, and that the state of morals it presents Ongs | + ributed an article to a 


rather to the American than the English stage. But the au- 

icipated this criticism a ; bellion in Rhode u that seceding movement, 
jo ven py ae oom by scciione his char- | sng ultra Pramas Fay so Fi of pat pc tarey 
act to the moral atmosphere of New York I deny, thet I am now, or have ever been an advocate for 
f s; and, moreover, in a drama constructed strictly Ys anet I patriotism ther thelr willidenens terieemn unee 
with & view to sensational effect, probability cannot be rigidly —"s wamibletration pay i A it ona me — 
» by the dramatic capsn which popeler speech I leave with you); or that ever in my life, I wrotea 
favour has of late approved, nothing could be more telling word la deur yt pal nes tty ‘And 1 om at a loss to know what 
has betrayed you into these mis-statements ; but I could almost 
wish er some plausible, though mistaken reason for them, 
that I might not think they were made in the mere wanton- 

ness of unscrupulous journalism.—Your obedient servant, 


Davip Dupuey Frevp. 
New York, May 26th, 1863. 


—_——__»——— 


THE ISLAND OF SOMBRERO. 


A question of some little importance, in the present phase 
of international relations between the Cabinets of Washington 
and St. James’s, is to be put in the House of Commons on 
Monday to the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs by the 
member for Dungarvan—namely, whether the Government 


administration, is shov7n to have con- 
iodical in the days of the Dorr Re- 


than this latest production of the talented author’s pen. The 
interest increased with every successive scene, and the actin 

throughout was admirable. We were particularly struck wi! 

the com: of the tleman who played the trying part 
of Colonel Worthy, and whose cool yet firm demeanour con- 
trasted finely with the fury which Mr. Jordan threw into the 
character of Ranger. ere all exerted themselves so lau- 
dably, it is almost invidious to make particular mention of any. 
But we cannot refrain from bestowing a word of praise upon 
the actor who played the subordinate part of the policeman. 
When refusing to take Ranger into custody, unless a distinct 


domestic morality in the reply, that, as the 
was there, he did not like to remove him. This went to the 
hearts of the audience, and many of the ladies in the pit and 
gallery wept. But the actor must share the merit of this point 
with the dramatist. It was a happy conception of Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s to contrast the virtuous sentiment of a constable with 


nmtleman’s wife 


the infamous conduct of his accomplished hero,— London pa- | any ob, to produce the ce. — 
per, May 16. the private statements—which are at present ez 

, a ng themselves to be aggrieved—received 

The above clever piece of satire was suggested by the fact | in this country circumstances of this transaction are said 


Mr. George Jordan recently brought an action against 
Col. Gibbon, and the jury ted 25/. damages, the oddest ver- 
dict for some time. . Jordan had been deeply injured 

. Boucicault,and had ground for seeking him, conse- 
quently, the jury held that he had a right to force open doors 
in a lodging-house not inhabited by Mr. Boucicault, and even 
to intrude into the room of Col. Gibbon, a perfect stranger 
to the quarrel. A new trial of this case has been granted, and 
we shall probably hear more of it. 


——_>__—- 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 


It would be interesting,“if not useful, to ascertain the real im- 
pression made by the recent communications to Russia on the | desire 
minds of the Emperor Alexander and his Ministers. Prince 
Gortschakoff's are so framed as to involve no sha- 
dow of a pledge or of a concession. The Governments of Eu- 


viously visited the British vessels 
lieutenant, and after some conversation with Mr. Matches, 
the Su) tendent, assumed that the island belonged to no 
particular Government; but, as he would not venture to raise 
pote ym en pee ge ey 

been hoisted in compliment to him on coming to 
be lowered. His request having been 
under protest, but in 
that the 


already proved the benevolent intentions which he has been 
courteously invited to cultivate towards his Polish subjects. 
If the insurgents will submit, they may count on a continu- 
ance of that mild administration which lately forced them 
into almost hopeless resistance ; but in the meantime, it is ne- 
cessary, in the general interest of Sovereigns, to combat that 
all- revolution which, in the mythical creed of di- 


lomacy, is always su, to threaten every oneting ing Go- 
Pema hee thread” Gren Victor Memnemeel ta an 
odd of recent history, cited as a witness of the 
evils 


‘to be dreaded from revolutionary agitation. 
The Italian Government might‘reply,that, in their experience, 
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from it will be a copious diplomatic correspondence.— London 
Times, May 2. + 
Accordingly, on the 4th inst., Mr. Maguire made enquiry in 
the House of Cuonubeat, when Mr. Layard, in reply, said it was 
a mistake to say that the island of Sombrero was discovered 
ten years ago by an American. The island of Sombrero was 
es ng and had long formed part of the British posses- 
sions in the Carribbean Sea. It was surveyed in 1810 by Capt. 
Hayes, a British officer, and again in 1850 by another British 
officer. In 1856 Capt. Johns, of the United States, discovered 
some deposits of phosphate of lime, and since that time this 
mine had been worked, and people had settled on the island. 
When Capt. Tatham visited the island a short time ago he 
found the U. 8. flag hoisted, and being a British officer he 
was unwilling that that flag should be hoisted while he re- 
mained there, as he considered it would be acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the U.S. Captain Tatham therefore requested 
it to be pulled down, and on refusal he caused it to be hauled 
down. There was no correspondence on the subject. 
—_—— > 


THE FOG-SIGNAL AT CAPE RACE. 


In the House of Commons, on the 14th inst. Mr. Dawson 
asked the President of the Board of Trade whether the Go- 
vernment had ever refused permission for the use of Daboll’s 
fog trumpet upon Cape Race in Newfoundland; and, if so, 
what were the grounds of such refusal. 

Mr. M. Greson said that no detailed statement had been 
made to the Board of Trade in reference to the loss of the 
Anglo-Sazon, and the particulars of that melancholy event 
would not be known until the arrival of the next mail. With 
regard to another question put by the hon. gentleman, he had 
to say that last year the Associated Press of New York pro- 





to erect one of Daboll’s fog trumpets on Cape Race, but 
t was not thought desirable by the Colonial Government or 
by the authorities here that a foreign company should occupy 
a site there for the purpose. The Board of Trade, however, 
had urged upon the steam shipowners the necessity of erect- 
ing such a signal by imposing a toll upon the shipping which 
passed the Cape, but the shipowners stated that, although they 
would like a fog signal there, they would not like to be put to 
a expense for it. 

t had always been the practice when toll was proposed to 
be placed for the first time upon the shipping interest, to 
consult that interest before taking such a step. with regard 
to the particular fog signal mentioned in the question, it 
was not certain that that was a good description of signal, 
and it was most important in putting up a warning of this 
sort that it should be reliable, because if an imperfect signal 
were erected, an inducement was furnished to ships to go 
nearer the land, and then, fairly to hear the signal, they went 
ashore. Quite recently a steamer struck near Holyhead, 
though during a fog a gun was fired from the top of the 
mountain. A gun, however, had been thought the best signal, 
and it was a gun that was proposed to be placed on Sass 
Race when the attention of the shipowners was called to the 
subject. Daboll’s invention was under the consideration of 
the Trinity Board in this country, and the Foreign-office also, 
feeling the importance of the question, applied at the close of 
last year to the United States Government for a report from 
their Lighthouse Board as to the merits of this invention. 
The report was that it promised well, that they thought it 
worthy of atrial, but they did not go the length of saying 
that its value had been suff 
tion on so important a headland as Cape Race. 

pee 


THE QUEEN AND COURT. 


It is the intention of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
honour Eton with their presence on the 5th of June. Thean- 
nual ceremonies, therefore, which usually take place on the 
4th will on this occasion be put off to Friday, the 5th of June. 
On Thursday evening the Prince and Princess of Wales heard 
“Don Giovanni” at the Covent Garden Opera. The Queen, 
with the junior members of the royal family, arrived at 
Windsor, on Thursday one. Yesterday evening, at ten 
minutes before seven o'clock, her Majesty and royal family 
took their departure for Scotland. The Court will return to 
Windsor in a month from this date.—Court Journal, May 16. 








The Prince and Princess of Wales honoured the Duke and 
Duchess of Wellington with their presence at dinner last 
evening at Apsley House. The invitations to meet their Royal 
Highnesses were limited to 20. The Duke of Cambridge ar- 
rived at a few minutes before 8 o'clock. The other guests in- 
cluded the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Earls and Countesses of Tankerville and 
Westmoreland, Viscounts and Viscountesses Palmerston and 
Walden, Lord and Lady Raglan, Lady C. Wellesley, Sir R. 
Peel, and the Hon. and Rey. the Dean of Windsor and Mrs. 
Wellesley. The Prince and Princess of Wales, with the mem- 
bers of their suite, arrived in full dress carriages at 10 minutes 
after 8 o'clock. They were received at the grand entrance by 
the Duke and Duchess of Wellington, his Grace presenting 
to the Princess a bouquet of choice flowers, which was 

fully accepted. he Princess was exquisitely attired 
m a silver brocade trimmed with the choicest Va- 
lenciennes lace. Resting on the arm of the Duke of 
Wellington, H. R. H. ascended to the reception saloon, where 
the guests already assembled were presented to her. The 
Prince of Wales conducted the Duchess of Wellington, and 
graciously acknowledged the salutations addressed to himself 
and his royal consort. The dinner was served at half-past 8 
o'clock in the banquetting room—a saloon of singular magni- 
ficence. Down the centre of the table was ny the mag- 
nificent silver plateau presented to the great Duke by the 
Portuguese Government in acknowledgment of his services, 
while the gratitude of his own countrymen was represented 
by the Achilles Shield and the costly services of gold and sil- 
ver plate on which dinner was served. In a word, the table 
was laden with memorials of the great captain's victories. It 
is needless to say that the entertainment was of the most sump- 
tuous character, but no undue ceremonial impeded the flow 
of social enjoyment at the dinner, and none of the guests ap- 
peared less under the influence of state restrictions than the 
young Prince and Princess. 

Before the close of the banquet the distinguished y in- 
vited to meet the Prince and Princess after dinner to 
assemble in that historic gallery once the scene of the great 
Duke's réunions of all most eminent in arts and arms. The 
Princess Mary of Cambridge and the Prince and Princess Ed- 
ward of Saxe-Weimar were among the ts after dinner. 
During the evening M. Levasser attended in the gallery and 
gave a selection of his chansons comiques to the infinite enter- 
tainment of the Prince and Princess and the distinguished vi 
sitors. After M. Levassor had retired the Prince and Princess 
remained for a considerable time inspecting the artistic trea- 
sures of the mansion, and it was past 1 o'clock when their 


ciently proved to warrant its erec- | 


Royal Highnesses took leave of the Duke and Duchess of 
by with every mark of affectionate consideration.— 
Times, May 12. 

ieee 

Tue ForeiGn En.tistment Act at LIvERPOOL.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce recently, a 
letter was read from the Foreign Office, acknow ng the 
receipt of a memorial on the subject of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, to the effect “that her Majesty’s Government cannot, on 
consideration, see how any improvement can be made in that 
act.” General dissatisfaction at the reply of Earl Russell 
was expressed, and, oa the motion of Mr. Meade King, se- 
conded by Mr. C. Robertson, the following resolution was 
agreed to:—*“ That in acknowledging the receipt of Earl Rus- 
sell’s letter, this chamber expresses a hope that in case further 
experience, beyond the escape of the Alabama, should show 
that the Foreign Enlistment Act is not efficient for the accom- 
plishment of its object, in which British interests areso deeply 
involved, immediate steps will be taken to remedy the defect, 
before precedents grow up which may seriously harass this 
country whenever it is unhappily engaged in war.” 

Tue CotontaL Episcopate.—There are (May 4) six colon- 
ial bishops now in London—namely, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Montreal, Tasmania, Natal, and the Orange River Territory. 
The Bishop of Cape Town has recently left. Two others, 
the Bishops of British Columbia and Mauritius, are on their 
way to England. Two colonial dioceses are vacant—Gibral- 
tar, by the death of Dr. Tomlinson; and Nassau, by the 
death of Dr. Caulfield. 


PRoPHETICAL Parntinc.—A Literary Journal is 
enough to announce that Mr. Thomas “is going to paint the 
Royal Marriage as well as Mr. Frith.” We have no doubt of 
Mr. Thomas’s merits, but in the first place it occurs to us that 
if he paints the scene as well as Mr. Frith he is likely to paint 
it very well indeed ; and secondly, that as Mr. Frith cannot 
yet have painted it, the Literary Journalist must be as clever 
as both artists, and as Dr. Cumming into the bargain, to be 
able to prophesy on the subject.— Punch. 





ON EXHIBITION. 
R. GIGNOUX’S 
“THE ALPS BY SUNRISE,” 
At GoupiL’s GaLierr, No. 772 Broadway, corner 9th St., 
from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Admission 25 cents. 


. C. DE MARINI, Graduate of the Baltimore College of 
G Dental Surgery, Pupil of the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, 
and since associated with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of Washington. 

No, 60 East Turrty-rourts 8r., 
Between Fourth and Madison Avenues. 








Markiep—On 28th April, 1863, at Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Helensburgh, Scotland, by the Rev. John Thomson, B.A., of Cam- 
bridge, assisted by the Rev. J. 8. Syme, Incumbent, Jomn W. 
Hamitton, Esq., to Constance Mary, —_ daughter of John 
Dennistoun, Esq., of Armadale, Dumbartonshire. 
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Affairs at Home. 

The week that ended on the 18th ult. was an unimportant 
one, politically, in England. Parliament discussed a variety 
of subjects, that have not very much interest for us sojourn- 
ers in a distant land. One only touches us nearly. The loss 
of the Anglo-Sazon has caused a profound sensation, and in- 
duced enquiry in the Lower House as to certain attempts that 
have been made, or proposed, to establish a Fog-Signal on 
Cape Race. Judging by the misrepresentations put forward 
here by portions of the press, one would be led to suppose 
that the Associated Press of New York had been actuated by 
the purest philanthropy alone, in its endeavour to plant a warn- 
ing instrument upon that dangerous point, and that it had met 
with a refusal dictated by inhuman jealousy on the part of the 
British authorities. Instead of dwelling upon this doubly 
absurd mistake—for the object of our very enterprising Ameri- 
can brethren is to lure the ships so near the Cape that their 
news may be accessible, and the object of our Government is 
to diminish the chance of accident—we refer the reader to the 
detailed report of Mr. Milner Gibson’s full explanation. 
From this it will be perceived how wide is the difference, be- 
tween the facts of the case as thus officially announced, and 
as sneeringly commented upon by our neighbours. 

A debate in the Lords’ on the interminable Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question has shown again that our Foreign Office, whether 
right or wrong in its views, is not moved by dynastic consi- 
derations. Lord Russell, notwithstanding the late and most 
popular Danish alliance, still leans decidedly to the Germanic 
side. But so long as the pen, and not the sword, is engaged 
in elucidating the |knotty points at issue, the matter 
does not claim much notice in this Western 
World.—A conversation, rather than a debate, in 
the Commons’ on the 15th inst., respecting British 
interference in China, may not be passed over with equal 
nonchalance. Mr. Liddell, having given the customary notice, 
called the attention of the House to the subject, with a view of 
drawing out its opinion of our policy herein, and especially 
with a desire to sound the Government. The House was 
thinly attended ; and—we regret to say—altogether apathetic. 
No discussion could be provoked. ‘The Treasury Bench was 
silent. Mr. Layard, on its part, took refuge in the plea 
that several other foreign questions were to be asked, 
and that he should reply to them in a batch. Per- 
baps he was justified; but none the less is it to be 
deplored, that a subject involving such vast consequen- 
ces should be dropt with such perfect unconcern. So was it 
once with India, so with the Colonies, until each of these 
topics came in turn to be a cheval de bataille for political par- 


”|} ties. The fact is not creditable to our Legislators. 





Distress, we are most happy to record, isslowly but steadily 
diminishing in the cotton-mill districts, under the influence of 


aid given to emigration and of increasing work among the 
manufacturers. The arrivals of the staple from miscellaneous 
quarters continue to be large.—We see, with more sorrow than 
surprise, that the vast gambling establishment in Paris, known 
as the Crédit Mobilier,is to be imitated in the soberer atmo. 
sphere of London, and by men eminent in commercial ang 
mercantile life. There is a good side and a bad side to these 
stimulants; we hope that we are in error in believing that the 
bad \side—the temptation to undue cupidity and rash enter. 
prise—is the main attraction. 





What occurs in the attempted Polish revolution is as op. 
scure as the progress of the French siege of Puebla, or of the 
American siege of Vicksburg. Russia, while organizing her 
legions to crush her revolted subjects, hints at willingness to 
discuss her position herein before a European Congress. We 
have no expectation that any such will be assembled. France 
may move—who knows ?—though doubts here also come thick 
upon us. But France is not prospering in her foreign enterprises 
just now, and the Imperialists are threatened with unusual] 
efforts to return Opposition members at the pending general 
election of the Chamber. The orders, hereupon transmitted 
to the Prefets throughout the land, are, by the way, an exqui- 
site comment on the Emperor’s occasional promise to widen the 
bases of his power. Abroad, there is the military expedition into 
Mexico, which drags heavily—to use a mild expression—and 
to this may now be added a new source of vexation and dis- 
quietude. The Sultan’s last visit to Egypt is said to have 
brought a collapse of the famous Lesseps scheme for connect- 
ing the Red and the Mediterranean Seas. We have not room 
to-day for dwelling on this topic; but the reader will bear in 
mind that there has been a long and desperate struggle be- 
tween French and British influence in the East, exercised re- 
spectively for and against the project. If therefore the Suez 
Canal be really a failure, we must be prepared for a fresh ex. 
plosion in Paris against British intrigues. 


North and South ; Vicksburg. 

The civil war is continued with a pertinacity that is credita- 
ble to the courage and endurance of the combatants, however 
much lookers-on may deplore the attendant carnage and de- 
vastation. During the whole of the past week, the public eye 
has been almost exclusively directed to Vicksburg. Through- 
out Saturday and Sunday last, a variety of telegrams prepared 
the general mind for the announcement, made on Monday, 
that the famous Mississippi stronghold was absolutely cap- 
tured; and as the news was further said to have been for- 
arded to the President, and by his permission promulgated 
so the town at large, save a few systemetic unbelievers, 
gave itself up to gratulation accordingly. Day by day, how- 
ever, as no confirmation came to hand, the reverse of the 
picture obtruded itself. Yesterday the impression prevailed 
that, notwithstanding a series of victories obtained by Gene- 
ral Grant, U. 8., notwithstanding his capture of Haines’ 
Bluff, his investiture of the city on three sides by land, the co- 
operation of the immense and heavily-armed steam flotilla on 
the river, the taking of abundant “rebel” redoubts and lines 
of outer fortifications without number, and the universal pre- 
dictions of assured and most speedy triumph—notwithstand- 
ing all this, we say, it began to be credited that General Grant 
was very roughly handled in a succession of assaults made on 
Friday jast, and that his losses have been extremely heavy. 
The truth will come to light presently. 

And we forbear to cite any of the particulars of these latest 
doings that crowd the daily papers, as also of the previous 
movements of General Grant which are said to have been the 
most brilliant of the war, for a reason that meets us at every 
turn. Making all allowance for the immense difficulty that 
must attend the;sifting of reports, made often in confusion and 
under excitement, we find exaggeration reduced to a system 
and plied in two opposite directions. Before a Union force 
fights a battle or starts on an expedition, the enemy is authori- 
tatively declared to be almost despicable ; he is numerically 
weak, or demoralized, or starved, or mutinous; or the march 
is to be through a sympathizing country ; the Northern victory 
cannot be missed. But battle takes place or a raid is accom- 
plished, and then all this is changed. The enemy’s numbers 
are swelled prodigiously, his resistance becomes desperate ; 80 
valiant an achievement stands not on record. Again we ask 
therefore, whom shall we believe? We are in total ignorance 
to this day, whether the late losses in General Hooker's army 
amounted to eleven or to seventeen thousand men. How 
can we determine whether General Joe Johnston, C. &., is 
hanging on General Grant’s rear, with ten or with thirty 
thousand fresh troops? 

In each succeeding issue we expect to be called upon to 
chronicle a desperate fight between Generals Bragg and 
Rosencranz, in Tennessee. The only tidings yet from that 
quarter relate to the unwilling reception of Mr, Vallandigham, 
sent off thither asa pclitical exile under circumstances already 
set down, and still feebly denounced here and there. 

Among the minor events of the week, it may be mentioned 
that a Loyal Mass Meeting has been held at Utica, whereat 
were paraded some of the Volunteers lately returned from the 
seat of war, whose loyalty, it seems to us, would have been 
much more striking!y evinced by their remaining for another 
term. This State, it is now reported, will escape the first weight 
of the Conscription Bill, inasmuch as its quota has been here- 
tofore plentifully furnished.—We have spoken more than once 
of the political degradation engendered by the actual state of 
things; here is one more instance. Perhaps it is quite con- 
sistent with the character and repute of that journal—still, it 





is none the less a strange spectacle that, at this bloody and 
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troublous time, the V. Y. Herald has begun to agitate for the 
re-election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency ! 


The Southern Scourges of the Seas. 

After a long interval of silence, the whereabouts of the 
Alabama and Florida has been most unpleasantly brought to 
light. These Confederate steamers have been lately cruising 
in company, Over a course rich with prizes. They have be- 
taken themselves to what our English seamen term the “ horse 
latitudes,” being that strip of ocean which lies between the 
North and the South Atlantic, comprising a few degrees on 
either side of the Equatorial Line, and a corresponding Lon- 
gitudinal range from the neighbourhood of the 30th degree 
West. Here is the track, not alone of the Brazilian and South 
American trade, but of ships bound to and from the East. 
The abundance of the field for this terrible gleaning is evi- 
denced by the fact that, during a few consecutive days of the 
month of April last, eight U. S. vessels, of various size and 
pound in various directions, were seized and destroyed. Their 
yalue, with that of their cargoes, is estimated at more than a 
million of dollars. The crews, as usual, were put on board 
neutral ships casually fallen in with ; and as they reach home, 
one after another, the particulars of these annoying losses are 
by them made known. The consequent perturbation of the 
commercial world may be imagined ; and it naturally follows 
that a fresh chorus of indignation is trolled forth by the press, 
anent the British port, and the British builder, and the Bri- 
tish this, and the British that, which all the world knows by 
heart. 

Now, though the loss to Northern merchants is no greater 
by the burning than it would be by the capture and legal con- 
demnation of their cargoes, it must be owned that this destruc- 
tive style of procedure is vastly irritating in the international 
point of view. Every one here is prompt to anathematise 
the skill and energy of our ship-builders and engineers. Every 
one forgets with equal readiness that these ships were built 
with American money, under the direction of Americans in 
Liverpool ; that their escape to sea was largely owing to the 
official maladroitness of the American Consul at the same 
port; that they are commanded by American officers; that 
their unmolested range of the high seas is to be attributed to 
the supineness or ill luck of a score of American gun-boats. 
It is so much easier to shift the responsibility to foreign shoul- 
ders, than to louk disagreeable facts boldly in the face! 

At the time immediately following the affair of the Trent, 
when Admiral Wilkes, U. 5. N., a nine-days’ hero, was on a 





brief visit to New York, we had the honour of being in his 
company one evening, at a literary Club in this city. He was 


or that he ever in his life wrote a word in favour of secession. 
Verbally, this may be true; in the enlarged sense appropriate 
to political discussions, it certainly is not. Here is an extract 
from Mr. Field’s letter to Professor Morse : 


“You complain of the inefficiency of the Administration in con- 
ducting the war. So do we, and with more reason, because of our 
relations to it; but this not make us swerve a hair’s breadth 
to the right or left from a frank, earnest, and sturdy support of the 
President and any Cabinet he chooses to take to himself, be it this 
or any other.” . 


We cannot light upon a full report of Mr. Field’s later 
speech in Madison Square; but a passage from the summary 
given by a morning paper, next day, will answer our purpose, 
especially as the few words that we italicise made our ears 
tingle as we heard them, yet made us grateful that, during the 
fatal blunders of our Crimean campaign, our British notions 
of loyalty were totally different. 

“Mr. Field,” says the report, 


“ proceeded to urge the firm, prompt and unconditional apes 
of the Government, in of mistakes, and over them, through for- 
tunes good or bad, in victory and in defeat.” 


The professional habit of taking up either side of a question 
may be so ingrained into the holders of briefs, that they are 
equally apt for either, and sometimes in moments of forget- 
fulness let fall arguments that militate against themselves. 
Thus you would scarcely expect that the letter, from which 
we first quoted, would contain this passage—yet it does: 


* * “To point out the mistakes of Cabinets and Commanders, 
to insist upon the dismissal of incapable and faithless officers * * 
all these are within the province of the citizen.” 


But this divergence is a trifle. It was in 1842,on pleading the 
political justness and legal equity of the Rhode Island move- 
ment, that Mr. Field—beside contending that minorities under 
Republican forms of government were not always hound to 
bmit quietly to the weight of numbers—advanced the follow- 
ing positions. We string two or three together, without for- 
mal connection, for which we have no room; but the reader 
may be assured that the context in no degree modifies 
them. 


“If the people should choose to act in an irregular manner, 
it cannot be helped; * * they have the ultimate power to act as 





There is another right, a right above all human 
law—a right of resistance to law—a right of revolution.” * # 
“ Government itself, as all political society, has limits to its power. 
lesson of political and personal freedom.”’ 

After such proofs, very little is needful in the way of appli- 
cation. Mr. Field may not approve of fawning on, or flatter- 


If it steps napene those limits, it may be resisted. This is the great | ter—Julian St 


The truth is, criticism would be unkind here. Let it rather be 
recorded that Mile. Vestvali — her best, with a dramatic and 
= action often eminen’ ‘3 almost always charm- 
ingly picturesque, and that might be studied with advantage 
y many an actress—ay, and actor too; that Carl Anschutz is 
terribly in earnest with the company on either side the Styx; 
that the corps-de-ballet is spider-limbed with manifest design to 
set off by contrast the well-moulded and stalwart limbs above-men- 
tioned ; that chorus and orchestra are sufficiently good ; that triple- 
headed Cerberus is decidedly an “ unconscionable dog ;”’ and that, 
though the Elysian Fields of the Winter Garden, could not have 
been in Tom Moore’s imagination, when he wrote— 

And oh, if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this! 


yet great pains and expense have been incurred. 





Drama. 


Sheridan Knowles’s play of “The Wife” is a particularly for- 
tunate one, in the respect that it tains so many el ts of 
interest to the lovers of romance. Its scene is laid in the sunn 
land that has ‘‘the fatal gift of beauty.” Its story has the rood 
ful charm of those fairy tales that bewilder and fascinate child- 
hood. The persons introduced are the lords and ladies of a chi- 
valrous age. There is the wandering Prince, who captivates the 
heart of the simple maiden, and there the treacherous relative, 
who usurps the throne of the absent monarch. Then “the course 
of true love’’ becomes appropriately rough. The tyrant of Man- 
tua decrees, for the heroine, an obnoxious marriage. It is a situa- 
tion of danger ard anguish. Neither man of law, nor man of God, 
can save her. But suddenly the trumpets sound, the skies 
brighten, and the Prince returns, claiming at once his throne and 
his bride. Hymen and happiness rule the hour. Then begin the 
villain’s plots nst the honour of the Wife—the monarch, mean- 
while, being absent at the wars. An instrument—of seeming 
treachery, but of real justice—is found, in a cavalier of ruined for- 
tunes, but of noble nature, who, in the sequel, defeats the trickster 
and justifies innocence, at the sacrifice of his own life. All this is 
very entertaining, though rather flimsy, and the play has natural) 
acquired a strong hold on popular favour. It must be admitte: 
that Mr. Knowles—though his blank verse is generally weak, and 
often marred by disagreeable mannerisms—has combined these 
elements in a skilful manner, and made them tributary to excel- 
lent dramatic effect. Every opportunity for sensation is improved 
throughout tbe drama, and the second and fourth acts, in particu- 
lar, never fail to excite the wT and win the — ofan ave- 
rage audience. The first and third acts only are dull and tedious, 
But who expects un ing brilliancy ? Even the June sunshine is 
sometimes clouded. e really serious defect in this piece is its 
lack of characterization—a defect only appreciable by those whose 
minds are not to be engrossed by mere stories. A few personifi- 
cations of virtues and vices are, perhaps, best adapted, as a rule, 





one. shall judge best.” * * “ The will of the people is the supreme | for the illustration of a romantic tale: still, one may be excusey 
Ww. 


for wishing that plays should always embody character—the studd 
of which, by the way, is the most enticing and profitable of all 
mental exercises. In this drama there is but one genuine charac- 

. very attractive part to actors of poetic 
taste and sensibility, and one, therefore, which has strongly 
commended itself to Mr. Lester Wallack. He has won 
a decided dramatic triumph in this character, and merits there- 
fore decided praise. The spectacle which St. Pierre presents is 


ing the Government; he has preached a doctrine infinitely | that of a fine nature, wrested from its natural current by evil in- 
more injurious. It is, after all, but a few parasites and place- | *UCBCe, and 


reckless by sorrow and shame, yet struggling 
towards honour beneath its burden of bitterness. his phase of 


hunters, who can personally follow the obnoxious practice —— experience Mr. Wallack — = Ba. gy with 
which he repudiates; a whole people, if they adopted his | cntire an touching eccuracy—preserving, consistently, the tone 
the cynosure of all eyes; and we remember how an acquaint-| creed, might soon come to look upon a Ministry as the mas- Soom wee eeroahen sad pathetic sath. In i 


Tags and 


destitution, to his sudden and pathetic deat! St. Pierre's well 


ance of ours, after a long gaze of mute admiration, abruptly | ters—not the servants of the public. Mr. Field may never| known scenes with Gonzaga, / n the second and fourth acts, his 


asked us if we did not trace in the form of the Commodore's 


have written textually in favour of secession; he most vigor- 


laying is that of perfect art. Ido not remember to have seen him 


‘ ri ith which he h: tirely identified him- 
head a certain something that reminded us of Nelson. Whe-| ously defended those principles and those proceedings in a if, Ut the eacrifice of personal manneriema. Hisouly in 


ther we saw it, or not, is immaterial ; the trivial circumstance 
is now only brought to mind, as we recollect how Nelson 
chased the French fleet from the Mediterranean to the West 
Indies and back again to the Mediterranean, and finally caught 
and crushed it. Admiral Wilkes, by aid of steam, has had ample 
time to go twice round the globe in pursuit of these Confede- 
rate cruisers, yet devotes himself apparently to the less hazar- 
dous and more lucrative business of overhauling neutral ships 
in pursuit of prize-money ! 


An Injured Politician. 

Mr. David Dudley Field has sent us a remonstrance, foras- 
much as we ventured to cite him, last week, as an illustration, 
of the reckless want of consistency that marks this “ strange, 
eventful” period. His plaint will be found on another page ; 
and we propose to comment briefly upon it, because its writer 
expresses a really touching wish that we had had “ some plau- 
sible, though mistaken reason” for attacking him, and affects 
a generous unwillingness to attribute our charge to “mere 
wantonness of unscrupulous journalism.” We assure Mr. 
Field, with such thanks as the case merits, that this playful 
effort to heap coals of fire upon our head is a failure on his 
part; and we shall presently show him that “ plausible rea- 
sons” for allusion to him are not very difficult of access. Itis 
true, our purpose might have been served equally well, by in- 
stancing the case of a scholarly and now war-befevered gen- 
tleman, who published a pamphlet, not many months since, 
urging the policy of abandoning hostilities and leaving the 
seven Cotton States “severely alone.” But it happened that, 
within the week which came under our review, Mr. Field had 
been distinctly yet ineffectually challenged by a prominent 
journalist of this city to reconcile his printed dogmas concern- 
ing the Dorr Rebellion, with his actual advocacy of uncondi- 
tional submission to any course that the Cabinet might dic- 
tate. Observing, from day to day, that there was no response, 
our memory went back to certain words that we our- 
selves chanced to hear from Mr. Field’s lips, pub- 
licly delivered in Madison Square, on the 11th of 
April last, and also to certain passages in a scarcely less 
public letter addressed by him to Professor Morse in the pre- 
ceding month of February. What was spoken and what was 
written on these two occasions appeared to be so entirely at 
variance with Mr. Field’s utterances in regard to “ rebellion” 
in Rhode Island, that we thought, and still think ourselves 
justified in holding him up as an example of gross incon- 
sistency. 
Skilfally availing himself of an advocate’s privilege to argue 
his point, at his own option, upon the spirit or the letter of the 
charge made against him, Mr. Field selects the latter, and 
fiatly denies that he has ever favoured measuring men’s pa- 
triotism by their willingness to fawn upon the administration. 


small New England State, which are closely akin to the prin- | !8,! the death scene. 


self, at the sacrifice of personal mannerisms. His only weak point 
e applause which, on Tuesday evening— 


when the play was revived—twice summoned him before the cur- 


ciples and proceedings of the South in the gigantic struggle | tain, was, however, a deserved tribute to a well studied, earnest, 
of the day. A lawyer may trace a distinction ; the world at | #%4 admirable performance. 


large will recognize no difference. And so we conclude by 
declining to retract our accusation, and by expressing a hope | qualiti 
that, in their frantic fears and unreasoning efforts touchi 


In other respects “The Wife’? was less satisfactory. It would 
not be just to praise Mrs. Hoey as Mariana, seeing that those very 

es as an actress, which fit her to succeed in representing the 
artificial ladies of Old Comedy, are precisely those which unfit her 





what they term “national life,” Mr. Field and his friends|tion. It is in 
may not 


—propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas. 


It were too much to expect that, although the people of the | less artistic finish—by Miss Henriques.—The acti 
South have undeniably chosen “to act in an irregular man- in this piece scarcely calls for special remark. Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
ner,” these vehement gentlemen should now follow Mr. Field’s| Dukes; while Mr. Gilbert, as the 
advice, and console themselves with his doctrine that it “can-|®"4 impressive use of his humorous presence. 
not be helped.” 


The Queen’s Birth-Day. 


Lady of the Isles since the loss of her admirable Consort! 
The British Provinces. 


to the Commissionership of Public Works. 


Mr. Howe has been defeated. 


PAusic. 


It was once a fashionable d 
supported the Old World ; but those sturdy and shape! 





scarcely, in the 


pheus,” bro 

same bewildering success that atten 
Madame Viardot-Garcia as the hero. We term the latter 
success bewild , because, with all the attractions of a 
mise en scdne, tee Mocs 

that we ever sat out; por can we 
it here, other than the chance of drawi 


t out on Monday nig 








tiques, set to music that was popular in the Long . 


Born on the 24th of May, 1819, her most gracious Majesty, | . The , 
Q Victoria, completed her forty-fourth year, on Sun day its revival at Wallack’s has proved entirely successful. 
last. In the neighbouring Provinces the occasion was com-|™an, at Niblo’s Garden. She has 
memorated next day, by reviews of troops in garrison, and by —— 
such festive demonstrations as custom and affectionate loyalty | be thronged with ha 
ordain and suggest. Nor did the anniversary pass unnoticed | *2t echoes of admi 
here. The Consular office was gay with flags; every shipin| The ro: 
port made similar and lavish display; the Cunard and Dale | L@uTa Keene’s—now known as age lish’s Theatre—while, at the 
steamers fired royal salutes at noon.—Before another year rolls | is to alternate with the oF naan Gluckin 
round, may we be enabled to chronicle some apparent allevia- | Magnificent. I say a new t 

. . ‘s “Deborah,” th al of th 
tion of the poignant grief, that has possessed the well beloved |"!7nae/™ te emer, Mr fooas ©. Pray ise acholattand nerd 


We have only room to note that the Macdonald-Dorion Ad- 
ministration has been completed in Canada, by the appoint- 
mennt—not of Mr. Cassidy—but of Mr. L. 8. Huntington to 
the Solicitor-Generalship, East, and of Mr. L. T. Drummond, 


ogma, that the Pillars of Hercules 
that 


1 
support the ae, person of Mademoiselle Vou” will 
New World, perform the same office for lish 
ra.—There is indeed a splendid audacity in the idea. And it 
might almost captivate the judgment, if New York, in matters ar- 
tistic, were always bound to Parisian chariot-wheels. But it is not, 
nor will it, we fear, accord to the — version of Ginck’s “ Or- 
ight at the Winter Garden, the 


ed the French be tatter*lady'e sionership of Income Tax, that noisy and troublesome family 
us 


imagine any reason for trying 


for the ad tte oe of maiden innocence and —— devo- 

ure ters, and in plex scenes of intrigu 
that she manifests her talents to the best advantage. This ot 
Mariana would, it seems to me—because of her very youth and 
inexperience—be played more naturally—though, — with 
of other 





Norton are, respectively, a as the goo’ and the evil 

riest, makes a very solemn 
Mr. Holland 
of fan to the entertainment, as Bartolo, and 
Mr. Reynolds is spirited and dignified in the part of Lorenzo. It 
should be mentioned that the correct and skilful by-play of the 
latter actor adds effect to every scene in which Lorenzo appears. — 

Wife’ is produced with new and appropriate scenery, an 


as usual, lends a tin; 


Success has also attended the closing a poe of Miss Bate- 
ayed Julia, Geraldine and 
personations which have already been sufficiently re- 
viewed. To-night she takes a Farewell Benefit. May the house 
hearts and smiling faces, and may the plea- 
laudits cheer the young actress in her 
adventurous voyage to other lands! 
pe-dancers still keep the uneven tenor of their way at 
Winter Garden, a new traged “Deborah of Steinmark’’ 
of Vestvali, the 


ragedy, though, in it is a new ver- 
rab, 


_—— 
writer, and thus it may safely be anticipated that the play will prove 
— to persons of taste and cultivation. The leading part 
will be assumed by Miss Catherine Selden, a «' er here, and 
who therefore deserves the courteous entertainment which is the 
stranger's due. The first representation of “Deborah of Stein- 
mark” will be given to-night. 
The comedy of Les G: hes was produced for the first time, at 
the French Theatre, on Thursday evening last, and was played with 
charming This piece is a favourite with Parisian audiences, 
it having been presented in Paris upwards of one hundred an 
fifty times. It satirizes the views of old fogies, and also makes 





A telegram from Halifax, N.5., dated yesterday, announces | them the theme of clever feminine ridicule. The principal cha- 
the ill success of the Government party in the new Elections, | "ters are sustained here by Mile. Anse Homburg, and M. Gra- 


vier. Mile. Bonhelier personates, with spirit and brilliancy, the 
part of ones roué. This accomplished actress—who, by the 
way, will sail for Europe on next eo tn here for the 
last, time, on Friday evening next, in Le de . Letall, 
who admire artistic acting, improve the opportunity to see her 

! The play at the French Theatre to-night is Don Casar 


Bazan. 
In the hope that, now and always, merit may be successful, I 
remain MERCUTIO. 





Facts and Fancies. 


With the appointment of Mr. Daniel O'Connell, M. P. for 
Tralee, fourth son of the “ Liberator,” to a Special Commis- 


§ | disappears from Parliament. 





A half-pay British army 


im Paris was one of the most w os officer, and an amateur painter, tells in print that he wasa 


favoured pupil of Horace Vernet. When the Was occu- 


latter 
h b on one of his for Versailles, he 
ouses by fine poses plas | pied gf gt es, he was often 





by survivors Empire. Our countryman 
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s: “ He introduced me to the Bonapartist and 
of cers as‘ Un officier Anglais; mais monsieur est un Irlan- 
is |” A 
held at Chicago, on the 2nd of June. Its object is “ to develop 
and concentrate public opinion in favour of the bill proposing 
to enlarge the Illinois and Michigan and the New York canals, 
which failed to pass the last "__Stran 
may seem, it is true that the season, at the Montreal 
Victoria Rink, did not close finall Saturday last, the 23d 
inst. On that day ladies and gentlemen were enjoying them- 
selves on the ice, which they quitted with evident reluctance. 
—We are glad to notice that an accident—by the up- 
setting of a carriage—which recently befell Mr. Macdonald, 
the Premier of © a, has not resulted seriously. 
Miss Faithfull, of the Victoria Printing Press, has adopted as 
emblem, a lion alert, with the motto, “ Fidelis et Firmus.” A 
waggish ey ry suggests that this means “ Faithfull & Co.” 
he first paper published in New York, was called 
the WV. ¥. Gazette, and was issued in the year 1725. . 
Vanity Fair says that “ at a late pene 4d the leading spirit 
mediums of city, a new and pow agent of communi- 
cation was announced—being neither more nor lese than a 
newly-invented hair-dye, capable of aa ys any 
Shade that may be required.”"-————A “ Ex- 
change” has been organized, in Philadelphia, “with 
the view of securing unanimity of purpose and action 
in all matters appertaining to the interests of the coal trade.” 
———— In 1860, more than 6,000,000 pounds of Tobacco were 
raised in the State of Connecticut. year the valley of 
the Connecticut River will be almost exclusively devoted to 
the cultivation of that enticing weed. Connecticut is,as to the 
amount of tobacco raised, the tenth State of the whole Republic. 
The Irish in Massachusetts have contributed $35,000 
for the relief of the suffering r of Ireland —————_ 
nature, like a bee, collects its honey from every herb. II! na- 
ture, like a spider, sucks poison from the sweetest flower.—— 
——Lord Stamford’s stud of 80 horses, with which he hunted 
the Quorn hounds, have been sold at auction for 15,000 
One horse brought 530. The letters that = ebt are 
the initials of the sentence, “ Dun Every Body Twice ;” and 
the letters that spell credit are the initials of the sentence, 
“Call Regularly Every Day—I'll , Trust.”.——————— 
Suicides are becoming very common in this country. 
This, it is said, is due to the exciting state of the 
times. There died lately at Beaumaris (North Wales), 
an old sailor who was on board Lord Nelson’s ship, the Vie- 
tory, at Trafalgar, and helped to carry the Admiral below, 
after he had been mortally wounded. The old man’s name 
was Hugh Williams. He was 86 years old, and had been en- 
gaged in the battle of the Nile and other engagements. 
——The largest casting ever made in England—an anvil weigh- 
ing one hundred tons—was recently turned off at a Sh 
foundry. The N. Y. Leader s ts that Mr. Artemus 
Ward should’ cture on “ Mr. C, King’s Da 
the C.”"——--- - —It is said by some persons the “ Histo- 
ricus ” ae, in the London Times, are written by Mr. Gre- 
ville Vernon Harcourt, one of the writers on the Satu Re- 
view. Others attribute them to a son of the late Sir G. C. 
Lewis, and assert ‘> 9 his death, the letters 
exhibit a perceptible 0! Ora —————— 
Nineteen thousand widows have app! for pensions, at 
Washington. Their husbands have 
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ge as it 
































War. ians give it, as a reason why a blow 
leaves a blue mark, that blow, in the past tense, is blew.—— 
——It is a noticeable fact, and very creditable to the famous 
Lind, that, ding £8 Be api public life, she 
never emerges except to e purposes 
The amount of postal eer new in circulation is stated at 
fifteen million dollars. This is to be.called in, and its 
lace supplied by a new one. The Duke of Beaufort’s 
fox houn is have been brought home to Badminton, from Poi- 
tou, il attempt to turn their at- 
tention to wolves. ‘We copied recently an interesting 
article on “ English Kings and Queens,” an error in which re- 
uires correction: Edward I.’s second wife was 
4 later of Philip IIL. of France, and not Isabella ; Ed- 
wal IL. married Isabella, aw of Philip IV., of France. 
“ Astronomers,” says Punch, “ tell us that there ma’ 
bly be men in the moon: but we were ccorcely breterst 
r the astounding announcement that three men were actually 
seen walking in the sun. If this be fact, we o to hav: 
heard it from Mr. Hinde before."——————T wo ivory inlaid 
rs, captured by Warren Hastings, from the of an 
dian Pance, were recently sold at auction, in land, for 
ee eee Show finely, at Paris. 
e forty thousand vi daily, including th 
elite of wimg The Em bridge hone Oe cisteed « 
e ollegians at Cam ve ¥ recei 
pvt of imprisonment, without option of fine, first for in- 
terrupting Divine Service at a Roman Catholic place of wor- 
ship, and secondly for resisting the police. The Vicks- 
Whig, ot the 2ist April, thus a: 
comings of the current number: “ 
apology for the scarcity of reading matter in this s 
r, The shells from the Yankee battery 
Puree 80 close to our o th 
but little work.” ‘wspaper 
blished in Pekin. It is printed on a large sheet of silk, and, 
ie said has made a weekly for upwards of a 
thousand years | A new Arctic tion, 
under the conduct of Captain Hall, the well-known exp - 
leaves the States next month, on a three years vo to 
William's Land and Boothia, Felix peninsula. Capt. 
of Newburgh, has most liberally contributed his schooner- 
yacht, Victoria, Accounts from Sydney, Australia, re- 
nt that a fearful drought has prevailed there. In some 
Localities there had been no rain for fourteen months, and the 
cattle had died by thousands ————The managemeut of t! 
Princess’s Theatre, London, has lately been un: by Mr. 
Sour Vining. That ps ae and su lal wi 
¢ Hamilton,” as follows, in the x 
“My only qualification for wee about pictures is, that I 
know nothing whatever of art.” Thisstatement, intended to be 
“ smart,” is simply silly. It would be better, alike for the Liter- 
ature, the Art, and the Politics of America, if writers 
ral would confine themselves to subjects which th 
derstand, without attempting to discuss those of which they 
are ignorant. It is noticeable and amusing that many 
of our contemporaries announce that Vicksburg has not been 
taken, under the heading, “ The Capture of V: - 
The Boston ipt, having copied our on the 
incorrect use of the word “rendition,” as often emplo 
theatrical critics, is assured by the N. Y. Express that 
solecism is too chronic for eradication.” e hope cer- 
pasting an exclusive social coterie, thay this © daly 
res an exclusive t 
tion of e'meny individuals to each other is An ng 
of mediocrity, to annul the faculties of the 
Dutch of the Poems of Robert Burga 








France, after the unsuccessft 
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bas appeared 


Good | desley Park, Penkridge, on the 4th inst., 


ineas. | tel 


killed in the Civil | Party 


bs 


at Brussels —_——— A new steamer, of 3000 tone henthen, 
be built in the Clyde, for the Cunard Company. She w 
with the Scotia, , &c., and will be called the Ouba. 
Miss Laura Keene proposes visiting Europe this 
novelties for another season. 
thing more about her rumoured scheme for building & new 
theatre. The Queen's birthday will be y cele- 
brated in London, on Saturday next, the 6th of June. 











cure for r) : one wineglass of sweet oil, one wine- 
glass of the best whisky, one wineglass of turpentine, two 
pennyworth of camphorated spirits. ‘The part affected is to be 
rubbed with this mixture. The suggestion of raising 
monument to Shakspeare, to be unveiled on the 24th of April, 
1864, which is the tercentenary of his birth, finds increasing 
favour. Trafalgar-square London, has been proposed for the 
site. 





——_ ->-- 

Reeatra or THE N. Y. Yacut Cius.—The Annual Re- 
gatta of the New-York Yacht Club will come off on Thursday 
morning, the 11th of June, at half past ten o’clock. 

There will be three prizes, valued at $150 each, which will 
be awarded to the first three yachts returning to the stake-boat 
abreast of the Club House, Hoboken. 

The Yachts en for this Regatta will be “ handi-capped” 
by the Regatta Committee in a Race open to all classes. The 

owances of time to be taken at the starting, without refer- 
ence to the wind at the time. 


Obituary. 


Lorp Hatuerton.—Lord Hatherton died at his seat, Ted- 
73. He was not 
one of the foremost public men of his time, nor did he rate 
himself of the class; but, as a member of the English aristo- 
cracy, he was a high example of a sound mind, cultivated in- 
lect, and power of industry. His Lordship had been unin- 
termittingly a member of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
for upw of halfa century, honestly disch the onerous 
duties of a British legislator, and holding responsible offices in 
the State; moreover, he took an important part in the great 
Reform Acts of 1832.—Edward John Littleton was descended 
from a family of the same surname, g since the thir- 
teenth century considerable property in the counties of Wor- 
cester and Stafford. Sir Thomas Littleton, known as “ Judge 
Littleton, the great luminary of the law,” its for- 
tunes. The Judge’s grandson, Edward Littleton, of Pillerton- 
hall, near Pen , Was created a baronet for his services to 
Charles I. The baronetcy and direct male line ex with 
Sir Thomas Littleton, who died without issue in , 1812. 
The entire estates then descended to the late Lord Lather. 
ton, the eldest son of the baronet’s niece, who then 
assumed ~ nae of apidan— The Gooeene was => 
cated at y, graduati at Brazenose lege, Ox- 
ford. He had’ barely stained his majority when, in 1812, he 
succeeded Sir — in the re ——, of ———s 
In the same year married nthe Mary, daughter 
the Marquis of Well . Mr. Littleton’s first political pro- 
fessions were decidedly Liberal, though at that forlorn period 
of Liberalism he was “unattached” to the Whig or Tory 

. He was naturally a member of the then “ Indepen- 
dent Country Party,” chiefly composed of county members 
and landowners some of the old boroughs. 

In the first reformed House of Commons Mr. Littleton was re- 
turned, unopposed, for the southern division of Staffordshire. 
The business habits of Mr. Littleton, his local knowledge 
i ee el good j . pase him a high 
ties, tact an ent, soon a sta- 
tion in the Commons; indeed, he was 
the best authorities on the forms and procedure of Parliament. 
Mr. Littleton in June, 1838, accepted the Chief ~ 
for Ireland, the —_ Wellesley nee e 
ve conspicuous in interminable with O’Con- 
nell. 

On the dissolution of Parliament in 1835 he wasagain return- 
ed for South Stafford, and in the same he was created a peer 
by the title of Baron Hatherton of Hatherton. This elevation 
was the summit of his ambition, and certainly a due reward 
of his long and useful public life, In 1854 he was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of Staffordshire, the highest provincial station 
a nobleman and a landed proprietor can aspire to. We should 
not do full justice to Lord Hatherton if we omitted to mention 
his interest in the improvement of agriculture. He was a 
member of all the cultural associations—the friend and 

utor of Mr. Coke of Holkham, the late Duke of Bedford, 

Mr. dley, and Thomas Gisborne, His own estates were 

eid 12 hand 1.700 acres, pense nally ma a his home 

n ,700 acres, nally suj ome 

The hospitality of T ley was wen bey Lord 

ually a an ntinnachot fon and men of let- 

and few dis' w) 

ed tces uninvited. Lord Hatherton was twice mar- 

: ly, in 1852, to Caroline Anne, widow of E. D. Daven- 

port, Esq., of Capesthorne. His Lordship is succeeded in his 

title and estates by his only son, the Hon. E. R. Littleton, 
Col. of the 2nd Staffordshire Militia. 


In London, James Meadows, marine artist, (son of Wm. Mea- 
dows, the comedian, coadjutor of Garrick, Foote, and a 
brother to Miss Meadows, the actress.)—At Hythe, Kent, R. Hart, 
Esq., late Capt. in H.M. 78th —At Portsmouth, Capt. Paton, 
late 42d Royal Highlanders.—At Jullundur, E, 1. Capt, Elliot, 

Regt.—At nny uffolk, Lieut. =, yt 
from his 


94th Suffolk, 
—At the family residenee, Warren Court, County 
72, 3ir A tus Warren, Bart, He was a 6 

earliest days; never was without a pack of hounds; and was out 
hunting a week before he died. He is succeeded in bis title and 
estates by his only brether, John Borlase Warren, of Warren's 
Grove.—In London, Col. Chaplin, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
—At Kelvedon, , G. Elvy, R.N.—At Dundalk, Martin 

*s Hussars.—At St. 


F 15th Ki Paul de Africa, 
M Methan, late Lieut 92d Highlanders,—At Galashiels, N.B., Wm. 
Clark, Lieut. R.N.—In London, Col. Mundy, C.B., commanding 
the 19th +> of Infantry.—At Hammersmith, Capt. Hinton, late 
42d Ro ighlanders.—At his 





la-Mar, in the 65th year of his age, Rev. Daniel Fidler, B.D. 








The following composition is recommended as an excellent | )#* 


a than 01 


ce, The Castle, Savannah- | Land 


Co: of Gentlemen-at-Arms, ¥ C J Cox, , ret. 
ONeill Esq, of Shanes Castle, County of yond is sinseae 
for said County, v Viscount Templeton. 


Army. 

Foor So Horsepack.—In order to facilitate 
the operations of the military (in suppressi brigandage) it 
been proposed to form a special corps, to be denominated 
the bersagliert a cavallo, or mounted bersaglieri. The proposal 
was originally made by General Griffini, an officer of great ex. 
perience, and has been received by the public with a more 
nary share of favour. The mounted bersagliere ig 
not to be strictly a horse soldier, but rather (if I may use an 
expression which savours of the dull) a foot soldier on horse- 
back. He is to employ the saddle simply for the purpose of 
getting sufficiently near to the enemy to enable him to make 
use of his traditional weapons—the rifle and the bayonet. A 
somewhat similar body of men existed in the mili service 
of ancient Rome, and its revival has been warmly advocated 
in certain quarters, and as warmly opposed in others.—Letter 

from Turin. — 

Major Gen. Lindsay, M. P., has been publicly entertained 
by his friends, at Wigan, which he repeanenta, preparatory to 
assuming command of the — Guards in Canada.— 
The Army and Navy Gazette of the 16th inst. Says that, in the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, “Col. Seymour is about to retire on 
h-p, after 29 years’ active service. Col. Dalrymple succeeds to 





the com: of the ment, Ccl. de Bathe to the command 
of the ist battn, and . Stephenson to that of the 2nd.”"—— 
The Queen has paid a quiet visit of inspection to the new Mi- 


ely al at Netley, on Southampton Water.——Major- 
Gen. Ridley, late of the Scots Fusilier Guards, does not suc- 
ceed to the command of the troops in New Zealand. General 
Cameron remains. A Royal Commission has been ap- 
pointed to enquire into a reported grievance in the case of the 
distinguished-service Cols., and of certain Cogte, and Lt-Cols. 
of Foot Guards promoted in 1854. Lt-Gen. J. Peel, is Chair- 
man. We omitted to record that on the retirement of 
,Col. Mauleverer, from the 30th Regt, the officers and men de- 
cided to present him with a testimonial of their respect. It 
consists of two massive sterling silver claret jugs in the Gre- 
cian style, with two goblets to match, the whole weighin 
over 100 ounces. The articles are highly lauded for th 
beauty, and were manufactured by Messrs. Joseph & Co., of 
‘Toronto, to be sent to England. The exchange between 
the 47th Regt, at Montreal, and the 62nd at Kingston, has been 
made. The 4th batt. of the 60th Rifles has also come up from 
Quebec to Montreal_——Major-Gen. Pester receives the good- 
service pension of £100 per ann. relinquished by Major-Gen. 
Gordon, on prom.—Late accounts from China state that 
Major Gordon, R. E., has relieved Capt, Holland in the com- 
mand of Ward’s force. “Under the peculiar manipulation of 
Chinese Mandarins, that body of men is being fast disorgan- 
ized, and will soon become more dangerous to its employers 
than to their enemies.” 


War Orricr, May 5.—32nd Ft: Gen Sir G. Brown, from Rifle 
Brig, to be Col, v Lt-Gen Viscount Melville, tranef to 6@th.—83rd: 
Maj-Gen Hutchinson to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir C. Yorke, app Col- 
Commt Rifle Brig.—Rifle Brig: Gen Sir G. Brown, to be (Col-in- 
d n.—Gren Gds: Lt and Capt Vis- 
count Mahon to be Instr of Musk, v Lt and Capt the Hon F. A. 
—* arp. Adj.—To be Cols: Bt Lt Col C. H. Gordon, Dep 
Batt ; Lt Donovan,33rd Ft ; Chamberlayne 3rd W I ; GI 
Rifle Brig and Pakenham, 30th Ft; J. C. Renna, late Maj 
Ft is reinst and perm to ret by sale-—May 12. ist Life Gds : The 
~ ar of Ormonde to be Cornet and 8ub Lt, v Richardson, who 
re 


Navy. 


The rumour that Lord Clarence Paget is about to proceed 
to the North American station to relieve Vice-Adml. Sir. A. 
Milne, has been revived, and it is stated that he will hoist his 
flag in his old ship, the Princess Royal——The Arethusa, 39, 
is to be fitted for commission at Sheerness, robably to relieve 
the Ariadne in the West Indies ——The Baaledonta, 35, iron- 
cased, is to be fitted at same port ; also the Cossack, 20, proba- 
bly for China, v. the Pearl; the Princess Royal, 73, at Ply- 
mouth, is ready for comm. ; the Wasp, 13, Recruit, 6, Salaman- 
der, 6, Snipe, 5, and Speedwell, 5, are to be fitted also.—The 
Ranger, 5, and Bloodhound, 8, are ordered home from the West 
coast of Africa——The Orlando, 46, has been docked at Sheer- 
ness, for extensive repairs—A formidable floating-battery, 
built on account of the Government by the Thames 
Iron Ship-building Company, was to be launched at Blackwall, 
on the 18th inst.——There are employed in H. M.’s dockyards 
at home 334 officers, with salaries amounting to 79.4442 a 
year, and 16,694 workmen, with pay amounting to 962,806/. 
——The Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse Tately paid a 
Visit, from Osborne, to Portsmouth dock-yard and the old Vie- 
tory.—The Valorous, 16, has sailed from Plymouth for the 
Cape of Good Hope.——The Galatea, 26, has arrived at Hali- 
fax, from Bermuda——The Marquis of Queensberry is ap- 

ted a midshipman on board the Emerald.—The fand 

or the relief of the widows, children, and relatives of those 
who perished in the wreck of the Orpheus already exceeds 
£1500 sterling, all received from private sources ——The new 
steamer Xian-soo, built by White, the famous yacht-builder at 
Cowes, for the 1 fleet under t. 8. Usborn 
(not for Mr. Jeff. Davis) has been trie¢, and runs 
nearly 20 miles per hour——The Alert, 17, has been 
commd. at Devonport; the Columbine, 4, at Sheerness,— 
The Hdgar, 86, flag of Rear-Adml. Dacres, has arrived 
at Spithead from the iterranean; also the Virago, 
6, in Plymouth Sound.—-The Volage, 26, old sail- 
ing-frigate, is to be converted into a pow ine, to be 
stationed at Halifax, N. 8., forthe supply of the N. A. and W. 
I. squadrons with powder, sbot, and shell. Prince Alfred 
7 ee ae ly passed through his college examinations as a 

eu 














APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: Tremlett to the Deogaity Hon FA 
Foley to Revenge; Hornby to Bdgar, v Foley; Roliand to Cussack. 
—Commrs: T H Martin to Buzard, v Ingram, pro; Arthur to 

vail, v Martin; H D Grant to Rosario, vy Graham, super at bis 
own 


uest; F Harvey to Steady, v Grant; die to Alert; T 
rector of West ’ ,and 41 years Head Master of Le ard to Cotambine. Irwiate be Ines m of CG; J8 
Manning’s Free School, during which period he never once left the | Hudson to Ourlew, ¥ Pakenham, pro; Soady fo Oak.—Lieuts: 
island.—At Ucha, Carnarvonshire, J. Mac . Maxwell to ; Trotter to Alert; Pearse to Sloot Goolden 
Lt.-Col, 5th eers.—Edward Field, Esq., M-D., of The to Pembroke; Keats to command Staunch, y Temple, pro; H Dyer, 
Framlingham, late R.A. from Ajaz, to command Jackal, vy Lodder, pro; R Pitman to Liver- 

intents pools .~ yy to my — to Orontes.—Pa: 
ers: Hearnden to Columbine; to Jason; A Martin to 
Appo ¥ Alert; Veale to Cossack; Ashley to be Sec to Admiral Sir H Stewart; 
ott r W: Burke to Adm! Yelverton. = os A E Mackay to Revenge; 












VC, of the . Lt-Col Reynell T ‘ 
“tobe G” Beate ¥- Drummond ana G - | Din 
la Ng hg 


FW 


3 to to Alert; T Hudson to Colon: 
bine; Crabbe to Trident. 





+ abel ade Promori —Comars to be Capts: Hon T-A Pakenham, Strode, 

ONS..: 3 , 

- Ley BF Ingram, gad focdenangh —Liawta ta be 
Maier yO. to Moone of BA Bien | Lodder and eee’ wan we 
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simplicity of treatment and fine classical but, at least, for having relieved them a little from the dark- 
New Publications. ae. Cee ©oP*| ness of that Cimmerian cellar in which their works were hid.” 


Mr. F. Leypoldt, of Philadelphia, has published, in a parti- 


cularly neat volume, the Life of Chopin, by Liszt, translated | found in this Magazine, are drawn without any background ? 
from the French, by Martha Walker Cook. Those who study |The unpleasant effect is that of figures cut out elsewhere, 
with sympathy the delicate intricacies of the poeiic nature, | and pasted upon white paper. 


will read this piece of biography with peculiar satisfaction. 
Chopin was a poet of pure and high genius, as his works, 
both in verse and music, adequately testify ; and that genius, 


broadly appreciated, and skilfully analyzed by Liszt, finds fit-|Pa”ion, recently published by Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald. 


ting commemoration in this worthy tribute. The eminent 
pianist—showing himself to be no common biographer—has 
chosen to depict the artistic rather than the every-day life of 
the great composer, dwelling with sympathetic enthusiasm 
upon his emotional being and poetic achievements, and giv- 
ing only a general glance over the facts ot his external expe- 
rience. Five chapters, of the eight which the book contains, 
are devoted to an analysis of the compositions of Chopin, and 
to incidental discussion of divers questions of art and style in 
music. The views set forth by Liszt are thoughtful, indepen- 
dent, and strongly stated. There is a delightful delicacy, alike 
in his ideas and in his style, while the admiration which he 
expresses for his subject is almost romantic in its ardour. 
Genius testifying to genius is always a beautiful spectacle. 
We like this portion of the book especially, notwi 

that its manner—at least, in the English dress—is somewhat 
inflated —The strictly biographical story begins at chapter 
sixth, and is summarily disposed of. Chopin was born at 
Zelazowa-Wola, near Warsaw, in 1810. His brief career 
was not diversified by any striking vicissitudes of for- 
tune. He began the study of music at a very early 
age, and continued it to the last, with the rapture of 
inspiration. All loved him, who knew him, from his 
earliest days. He came to Paris in 1830, where, some six 
years afterwards, he saw and loved Madame George Sand. 
This was the great passion of his life, as the supture of their 
friendship—in 1847—was its great sorrow. His health, never 
very strong, gave way after this event, and he steadily drooped, 
till, on the 17th of October, 1849, death took him from the 
troubles of this world. He died in Paris. His works, though 
considerable, were not voluminous. He left no finished manu- 
scripts, excepting a short Waltz and a Nocturne. Asan ar- 
tist, he seems to have been one of those whose exquisite spi- 
rituality of conception defeats itself, for want of adequate 
methods of utterance. “He was,” says his biographer, “a 
Poet of a mournful soul, full of reserve and complicated mys- 
tery, and familiar with the stern face of sorrow.” A life de- 
voted to the service of art presents a noble theme for study ; 
and Liszt’s biography of Chopin is certainly a noble record of 
such a life—The volume may be procured here, at the book- 
store of the foreign librarian, Mr. F. W. Christern. 





The Messrs. Appleton have published the sixteenth and con- 
cluding volume of their excellent and popular American Oy- 
depadia. This work is among the most important of its kind 
ever undertaken in this country. Conceived with a desire for 
the diffusion of knowledge among the people, and executed 
with patient industry and in an impartial spirit, it is a worthy 
addition to American literature, and a credit to all concerned 
in its preparation. These s'xteen volumes constitute in them- 
selves a library—so ample and so minute are they, in informa- 
tion on all topics, so rich in subjects, so trustworthy as to mat- 
ters of fact, so generally sound as to opinion and sentimert. 
The editors—Messrs. George Ripley and Charles A. Dana— 
have bestowed careful and conscientious labour upon their 
work, and have employed the most available talent of the 
country in their aid. A regular corps of compilers has been 


labouring several years, in addition to which, the services of | which sometimes too inquisitive a scrutiny may bring (much 


persons, specially qualified for the treatment of special themes, 
have, in all cases, been secured. Thus it happens that the 
Oyclopadia—well written, th hout tains many articles 





of uncommon literary excellence. The work has been well 
done, even to the smallest details. Each volume has its index, 
and thus all are easy of reference. Volume Sixteenth, just 
published, contains a “Supplement,” of “new and omitted 
titles,” from A. to Z.—this latter including many persons and 
Places of recently acquired celebrity, and constituting a sort 
of natural link between the main work and the American An- 
nual Cyclopedia, commenced last year, under the same edito- 
tial charge. Enterprizes so important and so meritorious de- 
serve a commensurate success. 





The March and April numbers of the London Art Journal 
lie before us, more attractive, as usual, in illustrations than in 
text. The earlier of the two contains, for instance, an excel- 
lent engraving of Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus, one of the most 
perfect pictures that Turner ever painted. During his life, the 
great but eccentric artist would not part with it, and it was 
included in the magnificent legacy that he bequeathed to the 
nation. The April number also contains a Turner, but it is 
Turner taking liberties with actual architecture and accesso- 
Ties, in The Bridge of Sighs—one of several views of Venice. It 
is to be regretted that he gave his imagination so much play, 
when hi§ subject was already shaped out for him ; scarcely a 
scene that he copied on the Rhine or the Rhone or the Loire, 
in England or in Italy, pretends to be a faithful , 
Bat such objections do not apply to the “ Ulysses” and works 
of that class —We have also to ‘notice, with hearty commen- 
dation, an engraving of Weekes’s Monument to the poet Shel- 
ley, erected at Christ Church, Hampshire, by his son, Sir 
Perey. It represents the widowed wife drooping in grief 


It might be asked why all the sculptured works, that are 





We commend to the attention of Catholic worshippers a 
new and convenient edition of The Devout Churchman’s Com- 


This volume was prepared by a prelate eminent in his day, 
the Rev. Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, who died 
in 1755. Its present editor, Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, of Phi- 
ladelphia, has prefixed to the meditations an interesting me- 
moir of the Bishop. The book will prove serviceable to those 
for whose use it is intended. 


Sine Arts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We have already recorded the Prince of Wales's attend- 
ance and maiden speech, at the annual banquet; but some 
further particulars of that festive occasion are worth notice, 
before we venture upon any brief account of the chief pictures 
exhibited. One of the papers of the following Saturday, the 9th 
inst., says : 

“On Saturday the Royal Academicians held their annual 
dinner in the walls of the Academy, and in consequence of 
the presence of the Prince of Wales it was more than usuall 
us. Sir Charles Eastlake pooeion, Se wahep of 1 
said , and all the sj es e tone of a gran 
commen.” tho Prince of Wales made brief and well-turned 
allusion to his father’s virtues and love of art, and spoke of the 
nation’s celebration of his marriage with a stately gratitude, 
The Duke of Cambridge was thankful that the army some- 
times ted a good subject for artists, and still more 
thankful that English battle-pieces are not possible just now. 
Lord Elcho thought that a foreigner would be more impressed 
by the English love of art if he saw that dinner than in any 
other way, which was at least an English view of the matter. 
Sir Charles Eastlake, remarking that art is long, proposed that 
the Board of Works, which presides over the architecture of 
the metropolis, should not be quite so shortlived, but should 
be independent of i & ini of the day, -_ then = 
might be more hope of keeping up some unity o' ign. e 
Archbishop of Canterbury was—naturally enough f these 
times of anti-sermonic criticism—very grateful to Mr. Millais 
for painting a child’s wonder and awe at her first sermon, but 
—* remark that it was the more natural because it was 
the 

“ But the speech of the evening was Lord Palmerston’s.” 
Of this lively and off-hand speech by his lively Lordship 
here is the conclusion. 

“ One great merit of this Exhibition is that whatever may 
be the turn of a man’s mind, whatever his position in life, he 
may at least Gung period he is within these walls indulge 
the most pleasing illusions applicable to the wants his mind 
at that time may feel. A man who comes here shivering in 
one of those which mark the severity of an ee 
Ft ae ee imagine that he is basking in an Afri- 
can sun, and he may warmth from the repre- 
sentation of a tropical climate. ( ter.) Lf, on the other 
hand, he is ey bmg those exceptional miseries which 
one of the few hot days of an English summer is apt tocreate, 
he may imagine himself inhaling the fresh breezes of the sea- 
side; he may suppose himself reclining under the cooling 
shade of the most luxuriant foliage; he may for a time, in 
fancy, feel all the delights which the streets and pavemen 
London deny in reality (cheers and laughter); and if he 

to be a young man, upon what is conventionally said to 
his preferment, that is to say, looking out for a partner in 
life (a laugh), he may here y all kinds and descri of 
female beauty (laughter and cheers); he may satisf, mind 
whether light hair or dark (laughter), blue eyes or (con- 
tinued laughter), the tender or the serious, the gay or the sen- 
timental, are most likely to contribute to the happiness of his 
future life. (Cheers.) And, without ex 
of those embarrassing questions as to his intentions (a laugh) 








es 


laughter), without creating disappointment, or breaking any 
hearts, or being referred to any paternal authority which he 
may not desire to consult (laughter), he may go and apply to 
practical selection those principles of choice which will result 
from the my | within these walls. (Loud cheers and laughter.) 

‘hen, those of a more serious turn of mind, who direct their 
thoughts to State affairs, and who wish to know of what that 
august assembly, the House of Commons, is com ma 
here (pointing to Phillip’s picture behind the ), without 
the trouble an order (a laugh), without waiting in 
Westminster-hall till a seat be vacant, without 

i perhaps to dull in an 


, listening un- 
interesting debate—they may here see what kind of thing the 
House of Commons is, and go back edified by the sight, with- 
out being bored by dull speeches. (Cheers lengpaer:} Now 
don’t, gentlemen, é that I am romancing when I attri- 

tion—don’t imagine that 
that which enters the eye does not sometimes penetrate to the 


of leaking 50m, Con gacetys ofeeten epee, ihe weee- 
inown picture Landseer, the “ Horseshoeing at the Black- 
was approaching nearer, when the other in an agony of enthu- 

said, “For Heayen’s sake, don’t go re pn age? 
kick you.” (Loud cheers and laughter.) Well, gunn, I 
said that a public man must take great interest in art; but I 
feel that the present Government has an apology to make to 
one Crparieen e_or* a anh be to the my Ly 
is an old maxim denoting one of the high ions of 
which is ars est celare artem. Now, there wasa cellar (much 

concealed to the utmost extent of the application 


E 


——vivos ducunt de marmore vultus. 


Y|who take an 


mind and to the feelings. I will give you an instance to the | elected, irresponsible 
ae OO BO corru , Which those who are anxious to establish a still 
men, who evidently from their remarks were very good judges le 


i 
2 
j 


(Cheers.) 
It isa very old story that the English Royal Academy is a 
close-borough of incompetence and favouritism. The critics 
of the press are again loud and almost unanimous in their 
complaints. And ifthe Hanging Committee of our New York 
National Academy is annually hauled over the coals for pre- 
dilections or prejudice in its peculiar department, it may per- 
haps derive a certain degree of cold comfort from knowing 
that a similar weakness marks the fulfilment of this delicate 
duty by its English brethren. This year, indeed, the remons- 
trances are unusually vivid; and as our columns have been 
latterly much occupied with individual paintings, we propose 
to fill our space to-day with a few general remarks on this 
theme. The London “ Hangers” of the present season were 
Messrs. A. Cooper, Frith, and C. Landseer. Tom Taylor, the 
critic of the Times, leads off somewhat gingerly. 
“There have certainly, within the last few years, been Ex- 
hibitions more interesting by virtue of the commanding in- 
terest or pre-eminent merits of particular pictures. Some 
names of mark are absent—Landseer’s among them; others 
are attached to small and comparatively insignificant pic- 
tures. But the level of technical merit is not, as far as we can 
judge from a single day’s impression, perceptibly lowered. 
here is on all ence of a careful study of nature 
which twenty years ago would have been thought beyond 
hope. The increasing strength of our younger painters, as 
compared with their elder brethren, is strikingly displayed, 
and the hanging, we are sorry to say, seems even worse than 


Y | usual. 


“No leading fact connected with English art is more forci- 
bly impressed by this yo Exhibition than the very inade- 
quate manner in which the strength of our School is embodied 
in the ranks of the Royal Academy. The weakest works “on 
the line” are, in almost every instance, those of Academicians. 
If the rule exempting the works of Academiciuns and Asso- 
ciates from the judgment of the Council, which receives and 
rejects pictures, is to continue in force, one of two chan 
seem to be imperatively demanded. Either Academicians 
must cease to exhibit after a certain time, or the ranks of the 
Academy must be so enlarged by the admission of young and 
rising talent that the worst R uctions of its members may 
be swamped in the large influx of good ones which the free 
infusion of new blood would bring with it. It is unwise in 
the Academy to provoke such comparisons between insiders 
and outsiders as are suggested in many mara 1 ee juxta- 
position of pictures on these walls. Ifthe Royal Commission 
now enqu' into the relations of the Academy to English 
art should venture on any suggestions of this kind they might 
enforce it strikingly by reference to the present Exhibition. 
The Weeklies are far more pointed and severe; and the 
Saturday Review treats the whole subject so broadly and 
cleverly—and we believe, at the same time, so fairly—that we 
copy at length its article hereon, entitled “ Academicians 
versus Artists.” 
“ Seldom surely have the Fine Arts received a more splendid 
‘ovation’ than was accorded to them at the festival which 
‘ inaugurated’ last Saturday the —— Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. The Church, the State, the Executive Go- 
vernment, the public services, the guild of letters, the world of 
fashion, all contributed their most conspicuous representa- 
tives. Princes of the Blood, Premiers, Archbishops, great wri- 
ters, and great lords, forgot for the hour the various calls of 
a Gignity of the and joined —_ = — in swell- 
in e ty occasion, and setting forth the past 
ochiovenene and the coming coe of British art in the 
brightest and most all ues. A prospective ye | 
thought it no hae. nay to the splendid hospitality o 
an artistic Co: n, and to essay, in their behalf, the peril- 
ous enterprise of after-dinner eloquence. The Primate could 
appropriately point to Mr. Millais’ charming little girl, as an 
unwritten homily in extenuation of green-baized pews and 
prosy discourses ; while Lord Palmerston insisted on the ad- 
Vani of a merely esthetic homage to the sex, which in- 
volved neither broken hearts nor angry husbands. Surely if 
turtle and hemeeees, pure and fine linen, the hosannas of 
applauding greatness, emiling patronage of uncensorious 
wealth, may be taken as embod: 4 preveses present and 
hen future, the interests of art in England have never 
higher than they did in Trafalgar Square a week ago. 
The Roman ueror, however, was attended by a slave to 
remind him, in his proudest moments, of a common mor- 


tality ; and if the Royal Academy will it us to form @ 
like bumble fanction on its bebalf, we “pede Ia ony 
a few observations in di ent of so much 


prosperity, to which, however, it is h expedient that all 
interest in pried Ry. aA ters alike— 
should give prompt and earnest attention. Privileges cannot 
be safely severed from obligations, and the eden of an 
institution is never in a more critical state than when the pro- 
longed enjoyment of the one has induced indifference as to 
the other; and to this charge we think that the Royal Aca- 
demy has become a ere, 

fact is, that the Royal Academy has come to discharge 

we Bepetane i 6 Manes at =e Bedale a uy 
very nati w calls vehemently for 
‘hal te of public opinion. A close, self- 
body has a natural tendency towards 


or a free-and communist 


more bi 
republic are not slow to at. The result is, that while 
the 


to be, yet 4 

pear before the public annually with a collection of badly-ar- 
ranged pictures ; and that they do this at the cost of an amount 
of et Pca Jobbing, and favouritism on the one hand, and 
of Rassinmniogs, sod animosity on the other, 
run the most fatal influence on 
n. No men are so proverbial] 

ive saoeiiveness is extremely af 


hter) in which the art of the most distinguished and liable to a hundred subtle influences, for 
= of that | which the aap 


: 
: 


make 
ag laugh.) We have brought them comparatively | allowance. Blasts, § Se, 0 Saves Sesh the praise whose 


t (cheers); and if the sculptors will excuse us for | faintness almost im) Mihle Wight, have chien 
hating Severed Sum Got and ancient maxim, I am sure | enough turned the tide of favour works excel- 
the public will thank us for having given them ey lence, and crushed the hopes of men who, under more . 
ite of Ciey Coes tenes wale of ae eee may | tious circumstances, might have enriched the world e 

















over the half nude body, thathas apparently been just weahed 





Cheers.) I therefore, the sculptors will excuse us for 
faving done not; perhepe, the best iney might have wished, 
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every consideration but that of artistic worth, to shield un- 
known and struggling merit from the slights of pretentious 
and ignorant vulgarity, and to smooth as far as may be a very 
rough and arduous path for the feet of those whom ambition 
or necessity leads to tread it. But, unluckily, the Royal Aca- 
demy does not even profess to consist, as such, of the most 
distinguished members of the profession. Though, of course, 
there are many eminent names on its roll, there is stil] a very 
large number whom spite, or fuvouritism, or mere accident 
has excluded from the list. The elections are conducted on 

principles known only to the electors, and interference, or 
even criticism, from without is resented as uncalled for and 
impertinent. If the Royal Academy is a mere club, this is 
all very well; but if it is a national institution, as it has really 
become, and as we desire to preserve it, it is simply monstrous. 
What is to be oe of a body of artists who pass over men 
like Cooke, Hunt, Calderon, and Leighton, in order to place 

such a painter as Mr. Lejeune in their ranks? How easy 
would it be from the chronicles of the artist world to cull any 
number of stories of men—such, for instance, as the late Mr. 

Frank Stone—unfairly excluded from what is publicly ac- 
cepted as the chief dignity of their profession, fretting year 
after year at the continued and ever increasing injustice, and 

dying at last with the torturing conviciion that the prize of 
life, which they were so well entitled to grasp, has been 
snatched from them by the meddlesome interference of a 
capricious or interested clique? As it is, the evil tends to 
cure itself; for the more good men are excluded, the less does 

the slur of exclusion become, and the more valueless does the 
dignity itself appear. The Royal Academy has not reached 
the lowest depth, nor have we yet in England any such mo- 
dest disclaimer as that of Perron— 

“qui n’était rien, 
Pas méme Académicien ; 


but it is certain that it holds a very inferior position to that 
which it should occupy; and the d ful performances 
which disfigure the walls of this year’s Exhibition have put 
the whole system in so ludicrous a light, that, unless it — 
sets its house in order, even the tolerance of Englishmen will 
not be long before it calls for a sweeping reform. Royal Aca- 
demicians must be taught that they are exercising a = 
trust, must submit to the restraints of a wholesome publicity, 
and must elect no longer their relations and friends, the rich, 
the clamorous, or the influential, but those who are likely to 
be real ornaments of the profession, and whose works may at 
any rate compete, without the certainty of discomfiture, 
with the productions of young and comparatively unknown 
performers. 
“This brings us to the second grievance. The Exhibition 
—popularly understood, and as, ot course, it ought to be—is 
a collection of the best pictures of the year, carefully arran 
with a view to the merits of each and the interests of all. This 
is, however, only a happy theory. The paintings to be now 
seen in Trafalgar Square are not the best of the past year’s 
production, but merely the fortunate few for which, after all 
the Academicians and Associates have been accommodated 
with favourable sites, the Council has found it possible to con- 
trive acorner. Did not a fortunate sterility protect us from 
such an infliction, we might have an Exhibition consisting ex- 
clusively of Royal Academicians. Each member of this fa- 
voured d, as well as of the Associates, has the right to send 
as many paintings as he chooses, of what size his i nation 
prompts, and to select for them the exact level which is pro- 
nounced most favourable for the appreciation of their charms. 
The consequence is that “the line” is occupied by huge second- 
rate productions, while little elaborate gems of art, the painful 
result of months of assiduous toil, are relegated to the heights 
above, or the depths below, or buried between two masses of 
flaming colour in some obscure nook where none but the most 
discriminating eye can judge of their real merits. The bang- 
ing of Mr. J. Archer's “ 1,” Mr. Sondy’s “ Vivien,’ 
and Mr. Walker’s “ Lost Path,” cannot fail to arouse the no- 
tice of the least careful observer; and a system which con- 
fronts us point-blank with such inane and vulgar productions 
as Pickersgill’s ‘“ Cottage Chicks,” Mrs. Hart’s “ Melancthon,” 
or Mr. Charles Landseer’s “ Census,” and obliges one to grovel 
on the ground to catch a glimpse of Mr. Davis’s exquisite lit- 
tle painting of “ Ambleteuse Bay,” stands self-condemned, 
and, if incapable of internal reform, ought forthwith to be 
grappled with by the stern hand of public indignation. To 
add to the grievance, the artists whose contributions prop up 
the display are excluded from the privilege of a private view. 
It must not be forgotten that it is to non-Academical artists 
that the credit and the income of the Exhibition are due, and 
therefore belong. They contribute nine-tenths of the revenues 
by which the Academicians are enabled to feast all the great 
lords and social notables, small and great; but from the din- 
ner they are excluded, from the private view they are exclu- 
ded, and frem the happy opportunity of painting up their pic- 
tures to the telling point of colour after they are hung—a pri- 
vilege which the Aeademicians confine to themselves— y 
are excluded. In short, the R.A.’s life, social and artistic, 
only a perpetual illustration of the Sic vos non vobis. 

“There is reason to believe that within the Royal Academy 
itself, no less than throughout the ranks of the painters, there 
is a deep consciousness of the radical injustice of the existing 
arrangement, and of the serious injury thus inflicted on the 
cause of art. Unfairness is the bane of a profession. It robs 
success of half its charm; it renders failure doubly distress- 


ing; it deprives men of independence, courage, and hope; it 
unnerves resolution ; it adds another element of uncertainty 
to the terrible struggle for success; it haunts the thoughts, we 
be | be sure, of many a modest and meritorious worker, who 
shrinks with sensitive delicacy from undue self-assertion, and 
suffers with proportionate acuteness under undeserved neglect. 
of a picture in too many instances decides its 
be done with unfair- 
ness or caprice. Mr. Charles Landseer is one of the three gen- 
ear’s eae, and if his 


The hangin; 
fate ; and it is intolerable that it shoul 
tlemen accountable for this 
“ Census” embodies his idea of an agreeable or interesting pic. 


ture, we dare say that he has acted met y- in the various 
— displea- 

elicate a task 
ought not to be entrusted to exhibitors—still less to exhibitors 
whose works would receive a prompt condemnation at the 
hands of any equitable tribunal. But, after all, unfair hang- 


misplacements which are now su 
sure. It is perfectly clear, wb yb so 


ing is almost a venial offence compared with the total exclu 


be exhibited, arranged with a simple view to merit, and with 
honest consideration for the common interest of all. Dare the 
Academicians accept such a challenge? If not, let them re- 
solve on prompt and vigorous reform. Let us for the future 
be spared the annual lamentations of outraged artists, extruded 
to make room for fortunate mediocrity, and consoling them- 
selves with the traditional chorus of discontent :— 
“ Dici Piatrigue est a jamais bannie! 

Non, non, ce n’est pas ici comme a |’Académie! 
“Let us have justice, consideration, and an unquestioned 
career open to ability. With these, the greatest service may 
be done to the Fine Arts, and to those who pursue them ; 
without them, nothing can rescue the Royal Academy from 
sinking ee age complete disrepute, and from sharing the 
well-deserved of all public bodies whom interest, wealth, 
and prosperity have seduced into forgetfulness of their egiti- 
mate functions. We should be sincerely sorry at such a ca- 
tastrophe. It is in the power of the Academy to obviate it by 
a timely course of self-reform. Huw long will it be before it 
enters on the task ”” 
In our next issue, something shall be said touching the 
works exhibited. 

—_>—_—_ 

PaisLEy ABBEY, ScorLanp.—Like most of the other more 
important ecclesiastical edifices of Scotland, Paisley Abbey 
was founded about the middle of the twelfth century. The 
event which more immediately suggested its erection was the 
death of the pious David L, who had himself been the founder 
of many churches in every part of the kingdom. The founder 
of the Abbey was Walter, the first Steward of Scotland, who, 
having received as an exile a generous welcome from David, 
determined to perpetuate his sense of the king’s kindness by 
erecting to his memory the Monastery of Paisley. 
The style of Paisley Abbey is Early English, though there 
are not wanting round arches in one of the two southern en- 
trances. In the edifice as it now exists there is very little to 
indicate which portion of the abbey was first erected, though 
the apparent age anc character of some “ built-up-arches” at 
the south-west angle of the monastic buildings might |point 
out this as the locality of the oldest masonry still standing. 
The entire completion of the buildings extended over more 
than one century. Indeed, the edifice was not constituted an 
abbey till 1219. Previous to that date it only ranked asa 
monastery. I¢ is highly probable that the ey! reached its 
state of greatest perfection about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. At that time the tower and spire had been finished, 
while chancel, choir, transept, chapel, cloister, and monastery 
were grou &round in all their completeness. 
How long the abbey remained in this fished condition 
does not exactly appear, though in all likelihood more than a 
century passed before any decided change occurred. About 
that period, however, viz., towards the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the abbey, by the fall of the tower and spire, 
was visited by a disaster of the most serious kind. Of the 
cause of this calamity no authentic record has been left, though 
the tradition is probably correct which assigns it to lightning. 
The result of this misfortune was the entire destruction of the 
choir, chancel, and northern arm of the transept, while the 
nave was also so seriously dam: that the hasty erection of 
an ungainly wall or gable at its intersection with the transept 
alone saved the whole fabric from destruction. The repair of 
this crushing disaster never seems to have been seriously at- 
tempted: at least, in 1860, when Mr. Salmon (the architect) 
first reported to the heritors, the portions of the abbey which 
had sutfered from the fall bore all the marks of confirmed and 
ancient ruin. As for the architecture of the edifice, like most 
buildings of the same od, its merits are unequal. The 
west front is very imposing, and furnishes one of the best ex- 
amples of the style which the northern division of the island 
can boast. With all this, however, it perhaps wants that 
living grace in its detail and outline which imparts in all cases 
so great a charm. The northern gable or elevation of the 
transept exhibits, on the other hand, great beauty in its de- 
tail; and now that its entire outline has been restored, and 
the tracery of its principal windows completed, presents a 
general aspect which few buildings of the period surpass. The 
restorations, so far as Mr. Salmon has yet been empowered to 
carry them out, consist of the re-erection of the northern porch, 
the completion so far of the northern wing of the transept, and 
some of the angle turrets, as well as a general renovation of 
bases, strings, and other mouldings. Besides these operations, 
however, at the architect’s suggestion, the soil which the ac- 
cumulation of centuries had heaped round the walls, to the 
height in some cases of nearly 10 feet, has been entirely re- 
moved. Some ungainly erections, in the shape of walls and 
houses, which shut up the abbey on the west and north, have 
also been taken down; producing, with the removal of the 
soil, a result far surpassing the highest expectations of the 
promoters of the undertaking. 
In the mean time, and only from the want of funds, the 
further work of restoration is delayed. This want, we trust, 
will not be of long duration ; and our Paisley friends will ex- 
cuse us for reminding them that the old Scotch proverb “a 
begun turn’s half ended,” is only true when they who n 
do not stop. The preservation and restoration of these noble 
wit of our ancient faith and progress are too important 
a consideration to be kept in abeyance by any obstacle which 
skill and energy may overcome.— Builder. 








KrxeLakE—“ Not To BE WriITTEN Down.”—Never was 
there a wiser adage that Bentley’s that no man can be written 
down except by himself. When the winds beat and the storm 
rages and the house does not fall, most men are hard to per- 
suade that it was not built upon a good foundation, even al- 
though there should be here and there a tile off, or a chim- 
ney-pot blown down. That is precisely what is now happen- 
ing to the structure of fortunate Mr. lake’s “ History of 
the Crimean Wer.” Quiet folks are g to believe in 
it very firmly. The wind has blown great guns over it, even 
of late such a guns as our not usually oe es nme 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly. But there stands the strong 
building. A few tiles were displaced at the beginning of the 
gale, and they are lying, as it were, in the court-yard to be 
counted, for 4 his ‘third edition Mr. Kinglake, lea the 
original text of his book untouched, inserts d y as 
notes every established correction or just addition. The addi- 


- ; : : : _| tional notes are comprised in six widely printed pages, the 
son of preeminent and iacouvennt merit Ul simply im. |comectve nos Goo il wo page, at we may asta 
icture which deserved exclusion from T: Square. |“ Old Reviewer,” who, in a a. Mr A sale, 
ut the exclusion of his pictures and those of the Austra-| displays the temper and dissects, the Mets Of Nt. Mt mglakes 
lian artist this year leads to the conclusion that j , and | or @ Quarterlies, it woul ri 


no higher motive, is at work with those Academicians who are 


entrusted with the duty of en for exhibition. 
“ A suggestion has been made, which we 
dorsing its practicability. Let the Royal 


of its own, where the of its members be dis- 
played in any oe ae van tat tae Let there be 
Other rooms where the paintings of the profession at large may 


without en- 
have rooms 


the mistakes made in a few pages by only one of Mr. King- 
lake’s bitterest assailants. The object of so much unmeasured 
abuse is himself too experienced to fear, with Swift’s young 
author, that 

The lead his critic’s quill contains 

Is destined to beat out his brains, 


and it is leas for the purpose of defending him than as a pro- 





test against the part taken by our most creditable organs 
- in a miserable outcry, that “the Old Reviewer ube 

trouble to show how the case stands between “ Mr. King. 
i the lies.” 

ut our purpose is not to epitomise a 

which the force consists in the employment of est a 
@ generous spirit on the tedious but useful work of showing 
inch by inch how prejudice perverte what it discusses. Wesim. 
ply in it an expression of the temper in which 
thousands read the sort of animadversion that a work like 
Mr. Kinglake’s has of necessity called forth, and the dissatj 
tion felt by nearly every man of letters at the tone of petty 
controversy with which journals in so much deserved esteem 
as our two leading Quarterlies have met the resolution of g 
skilful writer to be true to his work, in spite of great tempt. 
tion to secure by a few smooth evasions an untroubled suo. 
cess. A more honest book than this, for which the author 
has been savagely assailed as a political Colenso, with hereti. 
cal views of the beatified French Empire and other ho} 
things, could hardly have been written. It is so honest as to 
reproduce with all its strongly-defined individualities of judg. 
ment or of ae, the living spirit of its writer worki 
through the su ce of its facts. It is a book dealing > 
contemporary men and things in which for every error there 
are the men living who are most interested in its correcti 
and deliberate misstatement would meet vigorous exposure 
and shut out the writer from his place of honour in society. 
Only through confidence in the strength of absolute sincerity 
of purpose could a book like this of Mr. Kinglake’s have been 
published. We have seen — how even Lord Cardigan is 
stirred by the prospect of a fearless volume yet unpublished, 
to concern for his own place in such a history. The general 
public is, no doubt, rather amused than instructed by the noise 
of an indignant rookery, but it does share with the “ Old Re. 
viewer” a regret that its Edinburgh and its Quarterly should 
be heard screaming aloft with the rooks when they ought to 
have given manly recognition to the work of a man of genius, 
upon whose sterling honesty, however great or small may be 
his errors of opinion, the bitterest assailants have been labour. 
ing in vain to find a blot.—zaminer. 





ALONG THE SERPENTINE—LoyALTy.—The residence at 
Marlborough House of the newly-married Prince and Princess 
seems likely to make the month of May brighter even than it 
usually is in the summer-loving metropolis. Few prettier 
sights are to be seen in Europe than Hyde Park on a declining 
ernoon ; and during the season which has recently begun, 
the crowds, in the eye of a loyal Englishman, will seem gayer, 
the trees greener, and the Row more fashionable than com- 
mon. If the young heir to the throne is of a reflective turn 
of mind, he cannot but be struck with the reception accorded 
by the throngs through which his daily drive lies, both to him- 
self and to his bride, neither of whom have long emerged from 
boyhood and girlhood, as the case may be, and whose 
meni 2 or —_ ‘ almost entirely unknown to the 
world. e sight of two happy young people who are not 
pressed either by worldly care or, in all probability, by the 
problems of philosophy, is alwaysenlivening. The young and 
inexperienced are generally popular, and when refinement and 
delicacy come in to crown the combination, predilection very 
naturally turns into enthusiasm. Sentiment has, no doubt, 
something to do with the cordial welcome given this year to 
our future King and Queen. The same kind of feeling, with 
which Mr. Thackeray looks on youth, gives a zest to the ad- 
miration and attention they attract. e older a man grows 
the fonder he becomes of the dim distances of childhood and 
of light-hearted pleasure which he has left so far behind him. 
The words youth and beauty stir in his mind the old associa- 
tions of the yet, and call up within him springs of indistinct 
fondness. He has here before his eyes what may serve as an 
embodiment of youth and beauty; for there is just that sort 
of pleasant impersonality about princes and princesses of whom 
we know nothing, and just that sort of vague uncertainty about 
the sphere in which they move, which renders the transition 
from abstract and gant ideas to these Royal impersonations 
easy and impalpable. 

In England, says M. Montalembert, ar age be nothing more 
than liberty crowned—la liderté cowronnée. ‘Partly, no doubt, 
M. Montalembert is right, but he does not exhaust the idealiz- 
ing tendencies of humanity, if he supposes that the Crown and 
Court in this covntry are simply popular from political 
reasons. Royalty is not “liberty crowned” ony, though no 
doubt it is something “crowned.” A few months back, it 
was domestic happiness and Goodness crowned. Of late it 
has been Widowhood and noble grief. To-day and for our 
present pu it is, as we have said, youth and beauty 
crowned. e see, or we think we see, on a Royal eminence, 
the qualities which interest us most in private life. The dis- 
tance at which we stand prevents us from criticizing too nar- 
rowly the drawbacks or the blemishes in the tableau. For us 
the picture has no dark side; all is radiant and bright. Be- 
tween the Royal carriage, as it drives along the Serpentine, 
and the gaily-dressed ladies and gentlemen who look on, there 
is sufficient space and interval to enable them all to idealize a 
little. What they admire so much is a creation of their own 
hearts, which imagination allows them to transfer to the ia- 
side of the passing equipage. Itis not the Prince and Princess 
that are seated there ; it is La Jeunesse Doree—the sunshine of 
a Golden Age—Youth and Happiness and Beauty ; end we 
people the palace with the figures and the attributes that 
more properly belong to Cloudland.— London paper. 


A SQquALL on THE Amazon.—On the night of the 22d the 
moon appeared with a misty halo. As we went to rest, a fresh 
watery wind was blowing, and a dark pile of clouds ering 
up river in a direction opposite to that of the wind. I thought 
this betokened nothing more than a heavy rain which would 
send us all in a cua eee eae he men moored the 
vessel to a tree alongside a hard clayey bank, and after es 
all were soon fast asleep, scattered about the raised deck. 
About eleven o'clock I was awakened by a horrible uproar, 
as a hurricane of wind suddenly swept over from the oppo- 
site shore. The cuberta was hurled with force against 
the clayey bank; Penna shouted out as he started to his 
legs, that a trovoada de cima, or a squall from up river, was 
upon us. We took down our hammocks, and then all hands 
were required to save the vessel from being dashed to pieces. 
The moon set, and a black pall of clouds spread iteelf over 
the dark forests and river; a tful crack of thunder now 
burst over our heads, and down fell the drenching rain. Joa- 
quim leapt ashore through the yo spray with a strong 
pole, and tried to pass the cuberta round a small Ley aor 
point, whilst we on deck aided in keeping her off and length- 
ened the cable. We succeeded in free, and the stout- 
built boat fell off into the strong current further away from 
the shore, Joaquim himself dexterousl. by 
the bowsprit as it passed the point. It was fortunate for us 








that we happened to be on a slo clayey bank, where there 
Oe ada ticeun 6 be nak iene on where 
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ore was perpendicular and formed of crumbly earth, 
allay rtions of loose soil, a all og f , ed 

f forest, were being w: away; the uproar thus oc- 
yoo vine adding to the horrors of the storm. The violence of 
the wind abated in the course of an hour, but the deluge of 
rain continued until about three o'clock in the morning; the 
sky being lighted up by almost incessant flashes of pallid 
jightning, and the thunder ~~~"*~~ from side to side without 
interruption. Our cloth Ks, and goods were tho- 
roughly soaked by the streams of water which trickled through 
between the pli In the morning all was quiet; but an 
opaque, leaden mass of clouds overspread the , throwing 
4 gloom over the wild landscape that had a most dispiriting 
Sheet. These squalls from the west are always expected about 
the time of the breaking up of the dry season in these central 
parts of the Lower Amazons.—H. W. Hates. 





A Toves Satmon Story.—Last week a friend and myself 
were fishing in Loch Tay. The modus operandi, as practised 
there, is trolling, and the most approved baits are garvies, 
and artificial baits, of which Brown’s phantoms bear the _— 
After fishing for some hours without a run, my friend was 
jucky enough to hook a large fish. Fiz-zizz! went the reel, and 
away like lightning go fifty yards of line. “ Give him line! 
for God’s sake let him run!” were the exclamations of the 
poatmen. “ Canny wi’ him, sir; that’s right, wull dune; keep 
a gude haud of him ; no too tight; that’s right. Gie him line 
noo.” As the fish made ano’ piendid run, “ Could 
better,” &c. In about half an hour, after a repetition of runs, 
winding him up, | —— run again, jerks, and those sullen 
tug-tugs which big invariably give, he gave in. Then 
comes the trying time; to bring him to the stern of the boat, 
ready for the , with line wound up till there is nothing 
out but probably a yard of line and the casting line, the fisher 
must keep on the qui vive. A sudden plunge—if the rod is 
not as quickly lowered, and the line allowed to run, and the 
fish is gone. The nerves are all braced, the eye watching, and 
the hand feeling every movement of the fish. “Canny wi’ 
him; bring him a wee thing round.” Crouched in the stern, 
with the 

uiet orders: “A wee thing this way;” and obedient the 
faber sways his rod; now glancing at the top, seeing and 
feeling the strain, and ready to ease in an instant. All hold 
their breath—a slightly perceptible tremulous motion may 
be seen in the wrists of the fisher. The fish, about four 
feet from the surface, and about two feet from the boat, shows 
his enormous bulk. Near, nearer he comes; the gaff is steal- 
thily proteuded. On he comes, till just without striking dis- 
tance; a sudden start, anc away he goes again—fizz! goes 
the line; but the good rod and tackle still holds. Slowly and 
cautiously he is wound up, boring and ty as every foot 
comes in. Again the gaff is out; slowly he comes within 
reach—it is in him. The boatman rises, with both hands es- 
saying to lift him in. With a grand struggle and splash— 
what's that? He’s off, the gaff’s broke. The boatman (honest 
Rob M’Alpin, a better fisher never lived) casts a despairin 
look over his shoulder—with the now useless stick in his han 
—a look saying as plain as looks can say—“ What a d—d 
gt ; if he’s lost it’s no my fault.” But, no! he is still on. 

way, as if all he had previously done was mere child’s play, 
with a rush of desperation, the line flies through the water, 
and the reel fairly bizzes! By this time one catches breath 
again—he is on, and, maddened by the fright and the 
broken gaff in his body, performs desperate runs, leaps out of 
water, rushes headlong to the bottom, then up to the surface, 
and out with a splash, sending the water foaming six feet high. 

The only thing to do (the gaff being gone) was to weary him 
out—and it was no joke; for five mortal hours did that sal- 
mon try every dodge that any salmon ever tried before, and 
many 2ew ones got up for the occasion, but all of no avail. 
Finally, he ran in below a rock, and entangled himself in an 
old rotten bush. “He will go now;” but no! by a skilful 
punch with the oar the bush is disentangled from the line, 
and the broken end of the gaff, which is as straight asa spear, 
is struck through his gills. As he lies on the bottom this 
causes him to turn up his tail, which is immediately seized, 
and it takes two stout men to get him into the boat. Hurrah ! 
hurrah! a knock on the head and he lies quiet at the bottom 





eadly gaff in his hand, the boatman sits, giving | cal 


or delicate clouds foretell fine weather, with moderate or ligh 


t 

breezes; hard ‘ st clouds, wind. A dark, 
loomy blue sky, is windy; but a bright blue sky indicates 
fine weather.—Small inky-looking clouds, foretell rain ; light 


scud clouds driving across heavy masses show wind and rain ; 
but if alone, may indicate wind only.—High sage clouds cros- 
sing the sun, moon, or stars, in a Gveution different from that 
of the lower clouds, or the wind then felt below, foretell a 
change of wind toward their direction. 

After fine, clear weather, the first signs in the sky of some 
change are usually light streaks, curls, wisps, or mottl 

tches of white distant clouds, which increase, and are fol- 
owed by a murky vapour that grows into cloudness. This a 
pearance, more or less oily or watery, as wind or rain will 
prevail, is an infallible sign. Usually, the higher and more 
distant such clouds seem to be, the more gradual, but general, 
the coming change of weather will prove. 
Light, delicate, quiet tints or colours, with soft, undefined 
forms of clouds, indicate and accompany fine weather ; but 
unusual, or gaudy hues, with hard, definitely-outlined clouds, 
foretell rain and probably strong wind.—Misty clouds forming, 
or hanging, on heights, show wind and rain ‘coming if they 
remain, increase, or descend. If they rise or disperse the wea- 
ther will improve or become fine. 
When sea-birds fly out early, moderate wind and fair wea- 
ther may be expected. When they hang about the land, or 
over it, sometimes flying inland, expect a strong wind with 


be | stormy weather. As many creatures besides birds are affected 


by the approach of rain or wind, such indications should not 
be slighted by an observer, who wishes to foresee weather, or 
compare its variations. 

There are other signs of a coming change in the weather 
known less generally than may be desirable, and therefore 
worth notice ; such as, when birds of long flighbt—rooks, swal- 
lows, or others—hang about home, and fly up and down or 
low, rain or wind may be expected. Also when animals seek 
sheltered places, instead of spreading over their usual ranges 
—when pigs carry straws to their styes—when smoke from 
chimneys does not ascend readily (or straight upwards during 
m)—an unfavourable change is probable. 

Dew is an indication of fine weather, so is fog. Neither of 
these two formations occur under an overcast sky, or where 
there is much wind. One sees fog occasionally rolling away, 
as it were, by wind, but seldom or never formed while it is 
blowing.—Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near the hori- 
zon—distant objects, such as hills, unusually visible or raised 
by refraction—and what is called a good “hearing day,” 
may be mentioned among signs of wet, if not wind, to be ex- 
pected.—More than a twinkling of the stars, indistinct- 
ness or apparent multiplication of the moon’s horns, haloes, 
“ wind-dogs,” and the rainbow, are more or less significant of 
increasing wind, if not TEnes rain, with or without 
wind.—Admiral Fiteroy’s “ Manual of Practical Meteorology.” 


ALGERIAN Mineral Resources.—Algerian minerals offer 
a vast field for manufacture. Marbles dark and light blue, 
rose, red, antique yellow with black veins, semi-crystallized 
white, and with various coloured veins—have all been obtained 
from the Filfila quarries, and seems to attest that there it is 
that was found the famous Numidian marble, considered so 

recious by the ancients, but of which the source has not yet 
omen discov’ The translucid onyx quarries of the pro- 
vince of Oran, which had also been lost, were again found 
some years back. These quarries, which had not been worked 
since the occupation of the Vandals, A. D. 428, are situated 





in a district which, in the imaginative language of the Arabs, 
is called “The Marble Country.” The specimens brought 


again to light, after an interval of twelve centuries, are per- 
fectly diaphanous, capable of an admirable polish, and pos- 
sessing a variety of tints, which show to what uses they 
might be put in the arts and in the manufacture of objects 
of utility. 

A Move. Spzecu.—The following sensible speech is said 
to have been delivered by a captain in an lowa regiment, 
when informed that his company was about to present him 
with an elegant sash and sword: 

“ Boys, if you have any money to spare, send it home to 
your families, if they need it ; if not, keep it until you need it 








of the boat, a monster of 35lb. weight. 

“Oh, for a drink!” and drinks are handed round. How 
good whisky and Loch Tay water taste! Then for the pipe 
of peace, and the row home—discussing the while the capture 
of this, the monster of Loch Tay.—Correspondent London 
Sporting paper. 


Tue SmtkworM IN France.—M. Guerin-Meneville at alate 
sitting of the Société d’Acclimatation gave an account of the 
results obtained in various of France from the endeavours 
to overcome the banetul effects of the disease of the silkworm. 
It appears from this account that all the attempts to find a 
specific against the disease have signally failed ; but that most 
practical men are now of opinion that the disorder is owing 
to the blight which has attacked the mulberry tree in various 
districts. It is now certain that breeds brought from places 
where the disease of the silkworm does not exist yield a good 
crop the first year in the infected districts, but cannot be pro- 


* pagated, their eggs being tainted like those of the diseased 


worms. Hence breeders are obliged every year to import eggs 
from foreign countries, when they can find healthy ones, which 
becomes daily more difficult. Nevertheless, from the e - 
ment made with great care, it would seem that eggs obtained 
from diseased silkworms will produce a breed exempt from the 
disease in a country where the latter has not yet broken out. 
In order the better to com the results obtained in different 
departments, M. Guérin-Méneville has established a “central la- 


boratory of comparative sericulture” at the school of Alian- 
thiculture, which he has founded at the Em r’s farm near 
Vincennes, where all the experiments by the various 


agricultural societies of France are repeated, com 


, and 
centralised. 


The acclimatisation of the silkworm which teeds 


onthe Ailanthus, or Japan varnish tree, is ing fa- 
vourably both in France and in other parts o' —— The 
Palma-Christi silkworm has succeeded admirably at La Plate. 


That which feeds on the oak has failed in France for the pre- 
sent, but it is likely to succeed this year in Holland, pes 
having been brought over from Japan by M. Pom ‘an 
Meert der Woort. This silkworm is called “ Yama-mi” by the 
Japanese ; it lives in a wild state in an island Fatsy-sio, 
Which is a place of exile. The silk it yields is made into very 
strong stat which never ay its colour, but which, on the 
other hand, takes no dye. 


silk is a monopoly of the Ja- 
panese Government, and is 
wade. 


not allowed to be an article of 





Natvre’s BAROMETER; Sicns oF THE Trwes.— Whether 


clear or cloudy, at sunset, fine weather ; a 
tickly-looking, - rhe wind and rain’ a dark (or Indica) 
ee es SS ae bad weather or much 
Wind, perhaps 78 

; w dawn, fair weather.—Soft-looking 


yourselves. I will buy my own sword. Should you do it, 
and should it come to ry od in these hands, you could but 
regret the gift; or should —_ it from you, and some day 
find it my imperative duty to kick some one of the donors out 
of the company, it might be unpleasant to think I was under 
obligations to that person as a contributor to the elegant 
sword fund. For these reasons, I must firmly and kindly de- 
cline the favour which your loyal hearts prompt you to be- 
stow. Wait until the war is over; wait until the tide of battle 
shall have been stayed ; wait until I have proved myself wor- 
A to receive so noble a gift—until you have shown your- 
selves, by deeds of daring and feats of bravery, worthy to 
bestow it upon me; then, perchance, I may be happy to accept 
at your hands some lasting testimonial of your confidence and 
esteem. Till then, wait.” 


A Canpip AvowaL.—After ing of the excesses, as he 
considers them, of national spirit, which marked the conduct 
and sentiments of the — people at this time towards 
other European nations, Mr. Congreve proceeds :— 

“ T am aware that this is delicate ground. I am aware that 
it is considered the primary duty of an Englishman to sym- 
pathise with England, whatever her conduct. I am aware 
that this to me demoralizing doctrine is very generally accep- 
ted, preached by men whose vague and personal Christianity 
seems to have no other practical effect bat to make them set 
at nought all international and social obligations. Itis partly 
the evil result of our Protestant training it should be so ; 
but partly also, and mainly, it is due to the general absence 
of any spiritual organization capable of recall ng the simpler 
i) o- of public morality. We, in England, feel this ab- 
sence in a greater degree than it is felt elsewhere. But essen- 
tially the want is common to all Western Europe, including, 
of course, its American offshoots. Whatever the cause of its 





a. the doctrine itself I reject as profoundly immoral. 
Nothing worse can happen to a man than to be past the sense 
of his weakness, to be unable to think himself in the wrong. 


Nothing worse can ha to a nation than this overween: 


such a height, that men can recognise but one stain on Eng- 
land’s cae Gna failure. All others, fraud, violence, atro- 
cious cruelty, the meanest avarice, are all condoned if they 
are successful. Be it the plunder of Japan, or yd megs , 


if it promote the greatness of the nation and sustain her impe- 


y sky in the morning, fine weather ; | Tial 





With these sentiments, so vigorously expressed, we have 


ing | dead and dying, both 


down of Indis, or the poisoning of China, nothing is too bad, | tened himself like 


great sympathy. But we must put in a caveat on behalf 
of tism, to which Mr. Congreve partly attributes the 
evil. That the disruption of Christendom at the time of the 
Reformation produced a very injurious effect on the senti- 
ments and bearing of Christian nations towards each other, 
is not to be denied, and the fact cannot be too often repeated. 
But the most aggressive and overbearing of Protestant nations 
can scarcely be said to have equalled, much less to have ex- 
ceeded, the rapacity and insolence of Catholic Spain.— Review 
of Congreve’s res on Queen Elizabeth. 


Tue Last Balt oF THE FRENCH Season.—The season is 
definitively closed at the Tuileries. The last dinner has been 
eaten—the last ball has been given—the last cotillon has been 
concluded with a marche cocasse, in which the Empress in- 
sisted that everybody present should join. And so old and 
pouns: grave and gay, gouty and nimble, all concluded their 

aris campaign with this retrograde step, which, of course, 
will not fail to furnish carpers and epigrammatists with a fund 
of allusions and comparisons. The whole diplomatic corps 
was present, and, strange to say, this last ball will remain first 
in the memory of the guests assembled there. 

Never were the toilets more fresh and dazzling. The Em- 
press wore a dress of an entirely new fashion, which will, no 
doubt, be imitated largely by the London couturiéres for their 
season now beginning. It consisted of a robe of pale blue 
tulle, entirely covered with violets. The heart of each violet 
was formed of diamond sparks, and the effect was wondrously 
light and rich at the same time. One of the oisifs who clus- 
ter round the walls of a ballroom, had amused his leisure 
hours by reckoning the possible number of these violets with 
their diamond, com of a little galaxy of sparks, and 
found, by a rough calculation, that on the skirt worn by Her 
Majesty there must have been placed at least 800 of them. 
The contained about 25 yards of stuff, and the flowers 
were placed about four inches apart. The coiffure consisted 
of a thick chaplet of the same composition ; the violets, being 
of the dark species, were exceedingly becoming to Her Ma- 
jesty, and the diamonds, somewhat larger than those upon the 
dress, still—without rising to the rank of jewels—seemed to 
make a halo of brightness round the head. Princess Metter- 
nich, true to the instinct of eccentricity which has character- 
ised her during the season, wore a white muslin dress with 
black spots. long, ate ren of the same material, falling 
from the shoulders, was caught at the waist, after touching the 

und, and thus maintained in its place at the back of the 
gure. The whole was gathered up oo bunches of 
roses, and, although striking from its boldness and novelty, 
the costume was altogether much admired. The Louis Quinze 
style peculiar to the countenance and figure of the Princess 
suited well with the full yet aerial style of the attire. The 
Duchesse de Morny wore a simple white silk, but, as if in 
sad oe wore the whole of her sapphires, the finest in the 
world. 

But few foreign ladies, except those connected with the 
corps diplomatique, were present. The ball was decidedly 
the gayest of all those which have been given, and at. its con- 
clusion, at two o'clock, the guests took their leave, in the old 
fashion, of the dancers ing to the Mendelssohn’s march 
before the Empress, who remained seated in the middle of 
the room, and, ge low before Her Majesty, retreating 
through the door until all have disappeared.—Letter from 








A Sxatine-Matca in Norway.—A race of a novel cha- 
racter took place a short time since, which, as serving to illus- 
trate the love of sport fast springing up in Norway, may in- 


terest your readers. 

Notwithstanding a very mild winter, the ice had been for 
some time in capital skating order, when a race was set on 
foot by the Gymnastic Society of the town. Seven prizes were 
to be contended for—of trifling amount, it is true, but rendered 
valuable from the honour that attended them. A course was 
laid out, timekeepers were appointed—in fact, a was 
duly arranged for this “ Derby” of the north, whilst the pre- 
sence of from 8000 to 10,000 spectators, many of whom were 
ladies, testified to the interest taken in the matter. I indeed 
heard of no betting or book-making going on, but I sup- 

we have not yet arrived at that point of civilisation— 
ater nous verrons, 

The length of the course was 1500 Norwegian ells, or 1040 
English yards ; and, out of a field of 140,70 starters took their 
places. The first prize was won by a Mr. Hansen, who com- 
pleted the distance in 50 seconds, or at the rate of 42} English 
miles per hour, @ which even fast men will allow to be 

.. The remaining prizes were won by different candi- 

ates in from 55 to 60 seconds, whilst all came in under 90. 
This is at the rate of 21 yards per second, or nearly double 
that of our fastest ice-trotters ; so that some idea may be formed 
of the swiftness. The whole passed off very pleasantly ; the 
weather was beautiful, and the return of the long line of visi- 
tors over the icy plain in the rays of the setting sun offered a 
must remarkable coup d’eil, impossible to be described, and 
worthy of a pho ph. 

The prizes were distributed in the evening at the Gymnastic 
Hall, when measures were proposed, and resolutions passed, 
for the establishment of a club, to be called “ The Chris- 
tiania Skating Club.” I hope tochronicle its doings later. 

In my next I shall send you an account of a snow-skate race 
—a very different thing from a snow-shoe race, as usual in 
Canada, which they who have visited Norway are probably 
aware of. —Letter from Christiania. 


A TERRIBLE Ficut.—I was witness to events of a less 
peaceful character. One day, when I went out to my wood- 
pile, or rather to my pile of stumps, I observed two ants, the 
one red, the other much | , nearly half an inch long, and 
black, fiercely contending with each other. Having once got 
hold, tbey never let go, but struggled and wrestled and rolled 
on the chips incessantly. 

Loo! farther, I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered such combatants, that it was not a duellum, but 
a bellum, a war between two races of ants, the red — 

itted against the black, and frequently two reds to one black. 
The legions of these myrmidons covered all the hills and vales 
in my wood-yard, and the d was already strewn with the 
and black. It was the first battle 


natio! pride or spirit which identifies right and justice witnessed, the first battle-field I trod 
with the passion or interest of the nation, which considers, as While the battle was ; internecine war ; the red repub- 
aa = = a = A. . - Ze the | jicans on oe one hand, and the black im: on the other. 
only on taken account, disall most they in di bat a 
just claims of others. It is being carried, this evil spirit, to oe we y combat, yet Wil 





all the on that field never for an t ceased to 
gnaw at one of the black one’s feelers near the root, having 
already caused the other to go by the board; while the stronger 
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black one dashed him from side to side, and, as I éaw on look- 
ing nearer, had already divested him of several of his mem- 
bers. They fought with more pertinacity than bull-dogs. 
Neither manifested the least disposition to retreat. It was evi- 
dent that their battle-cry was conquer or die. 

In the meanwhile, there came a 
hillside of this valley, evidently full of excitement, who either 
had dispatched his foe, or had not yet taken part in the battle 
—probably the latter, for he had lost none of his limbs—whose 
mother had charged him to return with his shield or upon it. 
Or perchance he was some Achilles, who had nourished his 
wrath apart, and had now come to avenge or rescue his Pa- 
troclus. He saw the uuequal combat from afar—for the blacks 
were nearly twice the size of the reds—he drew near with 
rapid pace till he stood on his guard within half an inch of the 
combatants; then, watching his opportunity, he sprang upon 
the black warrior, and commen his operations near the 
root of his right fore-leg, leaving the foe to select among his 
own members ; and so there were three united for life, as if a 
new kind of attraction had been invented, which put all other 
locks and cements to shame. I should not have wondered b 
this time to find that they had their respective musical bands 
stationed on some eminent chip, and playing their national 
airs the while, to excite the slow and cheer the dying com- 
batants. I was myself excited somewhat, even as if they had 
been men. The more you think of it, the less the difference. 
And certainly there is not the fight recorded in Concord his- 
tory, at least, if in the history of America, that will bear a mo- 
ment’s comparison with this, whether for the number engaged 
in it, or for the patriotism and heroism displayed. For num- 
bers and for carnage, it was an Austerlitz or Dresden. Oon- 
cord fight! Two killed on the patriots’ side, and Luther 
Blanchard wounded! Why here every ant was a Battrick— 
“Fire! for God’s sake fire!”—and thousands shared the fate 
of Davis and Hosmer. There was not one hireling there. I 
have no doubt that it was a principle they fought for, as much 
as our ancestors, and not to avoid a three-penny tax on their 
tea ; and the result of this battle will be as important and me- 
morable to those whom it concerns, as those of the battle of 
Bunker Hill at least. 

took up the chip on which the three I have particularly 

described were struggling, carried it into my house, and placed 
it under a tumbler on my window sill, in order to see the is- 
sue. Holding a mi pe to the first mentioned red ant, I 
saw that, though he was assiduously gnawing at the near fore- 
leg having severed his remaini er, his own breast was 
all torn away, omporng, what vitals he had there to the jaws 
of the black warrior, whose breast plate was apparently too 
thick for him to pierce ; and the dark carbuncles of the suf- 
ferer’s eyes shone with a ferocity such as war only could ex- 
cite. ey struggled half an bour longer under the tumbler, 
and when I looked again the black soldier had severed the 
heads of his foes from their bodies, and the still living heads 
were hanging on either side of him like ghastly trophies at his 
saddle-bow, apparently as firmly fastened as ever, and he was 
endeavouring with feeble struggles, being without feelers, and 
with only the remnant of a leg, and I know not how man 
other wounds, to divest himself of them; which at length, af- 
ter half an hour more, he accomplished. I raised the glass, 
and he went off over the window sill in that crippled state. 
Whether he finally survived that combat, and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in some Hotel des Invalides, I do not 
know; but I Soe that his industry would not be worth 
much thereafter. I never learned which was victorious, 
nor the cause of the war; but I felt for the rest of that day as 
} had = = — yo yo and ae b bong cee | 

e struggle, the ferocity and carnage of a human battle re 
my door.— Thoreau’s Walden.” 


red ant on the 








INTERNATIONAL Goop-WitL.—* * Even British pirates 
» eee ete eatie d, mags Lod 5 ip fH Fed it 
the amplest je measure, heaped up, own, 
and running over. We detest the whole piratical island, and 
should not be at all distressed if we were to hear that the 
water that surrounds it had risen five hundred feet above the 
t point of the Cheviots, if the mass of the people were 
rly out of it, with their possessions; for amore detestable, cold- 
blooded, ao pe set of robbers never existed upon the face 
of this wicked than are the ter portion of England's 
governing classes. But the very detestation in which we hold 
e hypocritical ruffians leads us to be anxious not to have the 
bounds of law overstepped in their case, not even so much as 
a hair’s breadth. Even if we were perfectly prepared to go 
to war with the Algiers that calls itself England, and which 
is in all respects but a gross exaggeration of the worst of the 
States of Barbary as those States were in their worst times, 
we would not go to war with her with the shadow of right on 
her side. We must not only be fair in our dealing with her, 
but we must submit to her unfair dealing until we shall be 
pre i fighting, and then try to strike her to perdition. 
i n Tra ; 
We commend this pleasant extract to the consideration of 
those writers, who prate unceasingly of the unprovoked bit- 
terness of certain English journals. At the same time, the 


extract ought to be more provocative of mirth than of wrath. 





Pustic Works For Tae UNEMPLOYED.—Mr. Rawlinson 
has been appointed by the Government to proceed to the cot- 
ton districts, for the - of reporting to the Government 
on the one hand, and of communicating with the local autho- 
rities on the other, as to the needs and capabilities of those 
districts in the way of works of om improvement, and the 
possibility of employing the able-bodied cotton workers on 


subsidiary st res 

Vivat Truefitt! 

GotpeN Hare.—The fashion of sprinkling the hair with 
gold leaf has of late years been revived by the Empress Eu- 


appellation of poudre d'or. It will be a hint worth remember- 
ing for such as covet fair hair, and have scarcely enough of 
the precious metal to emulate the Emperor and the Empress, 
that the Germans achieved the desired result, with apparent 
satisfaction to themselves, by the use of a kind of soap, made 
of goat’s tallow and ashes of beech-wood. This soap, which 
was called Hessian Soap from being manufact in the 
county of Hesse, was much used, if we may credit Martial 
stain the German wigs, in order to give them a“ 
lour.”—Truefitt. 


Although originally published long ago, this exquisite stratagem 
will povanty: amateurs. 


cap, and a prayer-book or the Prince’s literary works. We 
cannot hope that a man who can do such will listen to 
a word Pers wt te Go bare think 
how he would feel on being asked to peep ma 8 eee 
or such scenes as these invented photographs are sup- 
to represent.— Athenaeum. 

A LearRNeD Proressor.—Truefitt, of the Bur m Ar- 
cade, coiffeur and perruquier beloved of London d ies, has 
imitated the rest i uekind—and has written and published 
a book. It is thus entitled: “ New Views on Baldness; bein; 
a Treatise on the Hair and Skin.” One slight extract 





show the grandeur of his style. 
“It is only the most reprehensible | that could attempt 
to remedy the affections and deficiencies so frequent in the P, 


when unmindful of the complicated organization, the 


: 
: 
: 
F 


eir first obei. 
of his ma. 


estates and 
bing pao ota evel te ens 
sance to rem: 
jesty and all future kings of England; which request was im. 


a 





properties, and the subtle chemical constitution even of these 
ructures.”’ 





genie, the material used for the purpose receiving the elegant 


, to 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 750.—By Prof. Anderssen. 


be new to the majority of 





White to play, and checkmate in 6 moves. 


SoLvutTiow To ProstEM No. 749. 


White. Black. 
1RtoK BS 1 K tks Kt 
2K 2 K tks Kt 


ag H 
3 BR to K 3, double ch, and mate. 





Match game between Messrs. Green and Falkbeer, the latter 
giving the Pawn and move: 


Remove Black's K B Pawn. 





White (G.) Black (F.) White (G.) Black (¥.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 18 PtoQB4 Kt to Kt5 
Hata y ees MKBtoQKt PtoQé 
3 P tks P tks 15 QBtoK5 BtoBé 
4QtoR5,ch PtoK Kt3 16 Btks K B tks B 
5 Qto K5,ch gues 17 Castles KKttoQB3 
6 QBtw B44 to K Kt2 IS PtoQR3 KttoB 
7 QtksQ,ch Kt tksQ 19 B tks Kt P tks B 
8 QBtksBP K Btks QP *WQRtoQB 2E% 
9PtQB3 BtoK Kt2 21 Q KttoKt3 R to 
10 K KttoB$ Q Kt to BS 22 K Rto R tks R, ch 
ll BtoQs Castles 23 Kt tks R RtoQs 
12 QKttoQ2 PtoQd MPtOKBS KttoQR4 
And White resigns. 





WEARING THE ae ae = aoe 
K e enjoys the hereditary privilege, gran y King 
Jone to De Coure , Earl of Ulsier, of wearing his hat in the 

presence. The means by which this heroic warrior and 
able statesman obtained this privilege 


in the history of the 
Sir John Courcy having ished himself in the wars 
of Henry IT. in England and in Gascony, was sent into Ire- 
land in the year 1177 as an assistant to 
in the government of that kingdom. Sir John, having pre- 
vailed upon some of the veteran soldiery to accompany him, 


presents an interesting 





such wo. at fair w 
district,—Stockport, Oldham, and Blackburn 


be set out at once if the money game! can 
terms, say 3} per cent.—and the redem 


terms named. A short Act will be required. 





Protest Acarnst SHam Protocrapns.—“It would be 
a kind of sacrilege to draw aside the veil by which the depth 
and eee ry Ant those feelings were shrouded from the public 


.” said Palmerston, in reference to the grief Her Ma- 5 el to Lacie all the earl’s possessions in 
esty suffers under, when p the vote of £50,000 to- his lordship had been in confinement about a year, a 
wards the expense of the Albert Memorial. Every man of} dispute arose between yw | John and Philip Augustus of 
feeling has owned this long ago, and felt indignant at the pro- | France ing the duchy of Normandy, the decision of 
ducers of certain p compositions representing the | which was to combat. King John appointed 
ra pon a the Testy, indecent aratons on its | the day, against which the = yt a eS, 
sacre e have ms showing Her pion; but king 5 unate, 
ound 0 bast of the Prince myn 


and Famil uu 
sentimental Sree 
has not been 


The very deathbed of the nation’s 
respected. The is shown 
eountry in photography, pathetically posed; with: a’ 


He has been over a portion of the 
»—and works will 
be obtained on 
easy on fund be de- 
ferred for three years. Government may lend one or more 
millions on safe security, so as to have every able-bodied in- 
dustrious man set to useful and beneficial work. Themen can 
and will work for fair wages; and the corporations and local 
boards will find the work if the money be obtainable on the 


all over the 
widow's 














invaded the province of Ulster with twenty-two — fifty 
uires, and about three hundred foot-soldiers ; and many 
succeeded in attaching that quarter of the 
hich im) ‘ten _ 
he was created in 1181 (being 
with an Irish title of honour) Earl of Ulster. His lordship 
continued in high favour di the remainder of the reign of 
his royal master, and perform: igies of valour in Ire- 
land ; but upon the accession of King John, his splendour and 
rank ha’ excited the envy of Hugh de Lacle, poin 
governor of Ireland by that monarch, the Earl of Ulster was 
treachero seized 


day, in the year 1208, an 
condemned him to perpetual imprisonment jn the en 


the king of Engl 
one of his subjects willing to take up the gauntlet, until his 
captive is the Tower, the gallant Ear! of Ulster, was prevailed 


illiam Fitz-Adelm | P 


ted | French 


ely conceded. 


Some Goop ReEsvLTs FROM A Dirricuty.—Recently 
another ‘ish vessel, the Heaper, has been wrecked on 
same part of the coast of Brazil which was the 
wreck of the ill-fated Prince of Wales. In 
Prince of Wales the news did not reach Rio Grande do 
five days. This time the official news of the wreck arrived in 
24 hours. The authorities of Rio Grande repaired immedi. 
ately to the spot with her Majesty's acting-consul, and 
care was taken of the property ‘savell from the wreck, ext 
ver ae paid to the persons. The ——- of Al. 
were powerless. This is one of the proofs of the 
effects of the meafures lately taken by Lord Russell to 
the Brazilian Government to act rightly.—Liverpo) 
Journal of Commerce. 
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but as a matter of fact they always have governed them, and 
the only change introduced is to poss Se Sertenee. 
ponsibility for their e natives are still pro- 


ernment. 

Gecad, ths Govemntr (cin ordered to veto all 
directed against them. 

ee for the expenses of war, and the colonists 
talk with dread of raising an army of their own. The best 
for the colonists would be to themselves into a Vo- 
unteer army, and induce some one tribe of natives to become 
regular troops. They might be just as good as the Sikhs. 


ool——eS—O]UVwCO7O 
THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
THIS SATURDAY EVENING, May %, 
Positively last time this season, 
DON CHSAR DE BAZAN, 
Comedie Drame in five acts, by MM. Dumanoir and Dennery. 
Tvugspay, June 2, Last tation but one this season, 
it time of 
Les Ganaches, 


Comedie in 4 acts, by M. Vichorien Sardon (his last arid greatest 
success.) 


Doors Open at 734; Curtain raised at 8 o'clock. 
Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 
H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway. 





BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHING. 

THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST 
ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY, 
Now Ready. 

DEVLIN & O0O., 


Corner of Broadway and Grand 8t. 
Corner of Broadway and Warren St. 





THE PARIS CLOAK 
AND 
MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
OF 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BranDrReEtTH House, 
Offers a large Assortment ot 

Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 

PINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 

Latest Paris Styles. 

We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 


ADOLPH NEW, . 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured expressly for retail trade from the 
urest stock, and st d to suit it 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms hare 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
at single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 
io. 
GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of W 
sought after. Parties 
week’s notice. 








edding Cards are much 
about to order will please give at least one 


588 BROADWAY. 


TO CRICKET AND BASE BALL PLAYERS. 


N'Y STYLE OF SHOES FOR BALL PLAYING, BEST 
lish Cricket es, and a assortment of Fine 
Boots and Shoes with English Bend Soles, Ready 
Made and Made to Order, 


At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST., near Broadway- 
A’ GIMBREDE & SONS, 872 BROADWAY, (Cor. 








18th 8t.,) Fine Statio: , Wed and Visiting Cards. 
BRANCH of 588 BROADWAY and Envelope Manufactory. 

J. N. ped N. Gimbrede, 
Exvecops Maksrs, Carp GRAVERS AND STATIONERS. 





ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $2¢ and 








upon to accept the But when was 
pared for the contest, and champions had en’ the 


$30 per dozen. 
store of ars and wristbands for 
aa emily euppty bosoms, co 
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